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America 


“DynamicAmerica : How 
bring it back? A rous- 
ing appeal for business 
action—make the Amer- 
ican Way work! 


See: So Shall You Reap! 











Directors 


New trend in corporate 
directors blazes trail to 
new company profits. 
How it works, what it 
means to business 


See: New Jobs for Directors 








‘cy. _.. More Sales 
— How can 1940’s selling 
problems be met? Its 
sales laurels won? New 
study reveals how top 
sellers find answers 
See: Check-List for 1940 Sales 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





GETTING THE JUMP ON TROUBLE 


At regular intervals, the bos’n inspects the ship’s emer- 
gency equipment . . . checks life-boat gear, for example, 
for flaws that might cause a failure when this equipment 
is needed. 

Aboard ship it’s life-saving gear ...in business it’s in- 
surance. And, as a new year begins, careful business men 
go over their own emergency equipment ... their insurance 


coverage against unforeseen events. Changed conditions, 


new procedures, any of a dozen reasons can easily make 


inadequate an insurance program that was satisfactory a 
year ago. More protection may be needed in certain spots 
... Of, it might be, Jess. 

Call in your Maryland agent or broker when you under- 
take this important overhaul. His advice will be helpful 
and sound, because he has had long training and experience 
in all phases of casualty and bonding coverage. For real 
protection, you need regular inspection. Get the jump on 


trouble! Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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Make Your Choice this 
4asy “One-lwo" Way! 


@ Now a glance at the 1940 
Quality Chart isaquick revela- (Pee) : - 
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© Take Plymouth’s Luxury 
Ride for a thrilling confirma- 
tion of the facts on the chart! 


GET THE QUALITY YOU'RE 
ENTITLED TO IN 1940... 











Here’s how “All 3” compare on 22 big 
features found in high-priced cars: 


Plymouth—21..Car “2”—11..Car“ 3’ —8 


> HE TREND to Plymouth is sweep- 
: the country! New thousands 
are realizing the value Plymouth offers! 
Plymouth alone, of ‘All 3”? low- 

priced cars, has a majority of the qual- 

ity features found on most high-priced 


cars! See the Quality Chart—take the 


SEE THE LOW-PRICED PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL PICK-UP AND PANEL DELIVERY! Luxury Ride—at any Plymouth dealer. 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E.S.T. 
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MAKE REAL SAVINGS 


Ox — Codd. / 


@ Do As Professional Haulers Do. This 


Proven Method Has Had The Acid Test! 


THE TRAILER STORY SIMPLY TOLD: 


Everyone knows that a horse Ben can carry only a few 
hundred pounds on its back, whereas it can pull many times 
_ t 








To professional haulers, truckingi isnot 
just part of their business. It is their 
business. A few cents saved per ton 
hauled may mean the difference be- 
tween a fair return and no return at 
all. That’s why these alert business 
men have been quick to adopt the 
Fruehauf “Truck-Trailer’’ method of 
hauling. And that’s why you, likewise, 
may find this the very way to lower 
your hauling costs. 


Savings From The Start 


You're sure to save on first cost. In- 
stead of buying a truck with the ca- 

pacity needed to carry your loads, you 
shee a smaller truck, adda Fruehauf 
Trailer and pull your loads. The price 
of the smaller truck and Fruehauf 
Trailer is much less than that of a 
larger truck of equal tion an 
average one- less 


Now Come Still Greater Savings 


Your fuel cost will be lower—as much 
as 30% less—because the truck you use 
to pull your Fruehauf Trailer is smaller 

. Your upkeep cost will be lower for 
the smaller truck. Savings here may 
be as high as 35%... Your deprecia- 
tion will be less since the smaller truck 


MORE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS, ON THE ROAD 
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can pull far more than it can carry. 


will cost only one-half as much. You'll 
have a smaller investment to write 
off initially and when you replace it. 
The Fruehauf Trailer is good for ten 
years or more. 


Add Plus’? Advantages 


Leading the list of other advantages is 
the “Shuttle’’ Operation. With one 
truck you can handle several Fruehauf 
Trailers. You simply leave one or more 
Trailers to be loaded or unloaded and 
use the truck to do a full-time job of 
pulling first one and then another of 
the Trailers ready to be moved. 


Facts To Help You 


You can get all the facts by sending 
for the booklet ‘‘Executive Thinking.”’ 
It’s yours upon request. 


World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 















THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 








2-Line Cdilortial 





For America, the Forties give every 
promise of eclipsing the Thirties. 


To Congress: Amend the Labor Law, 
end the present NLRB. 


“Taxes,” said Mr. Roosevelt long ago, 
“are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors.” 


How he has made us sweat! 
Most good stocks look good buys. , 


Prediction: A new President would 
give America a new era of prosperity. 


It’s too risky to bet on either a short 
or a long war. 


Under-par utility preferreds are pre- 
ferred. 


Home pleasure resorts should have a 
pleasurable year. 


If only Finland can continue to stall 
Stalin! 


Aircraft issues will sooner or later— 
but perhaps later—crash. 


Farmers have found the Federal 
Treasury more fertile than their acres. 


Some relief is in sight for Federal re- 
lief payments. 


Home building, happily, is still rising. 


The auto industry continues on high 
speed. 


New Dealers have few playable cards 
up their sleeves. 


Is Sovietism heading for insolvency ? 


Overdone spending has over-reached 
itself even Washington now recognizes. 


Tyrants won’t ultimately triumph. 


Whai Hitler’s early exit would mean 
to the world! 


Prophecy: A rise this Fall. 
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FEW ARE the business men who still 
have to be seld on the benefits of in- 
dustrial research. 


Most of us agree that the astonishing 
new products and new processes of 
today have come largely from the re- 
search laboratory. And new products 
and new processes usually spell just 
one thing to business: Profits. 


But many of us also agree on another 
point about research: It’s a great thing 
for big outfits like General Electric and 
du Pont and Westinghouse—but it’s 
too expensive for the little fellow to 
go in for. 


Apparently that’s where we're wrong. 
Two articles now in preparation seem 
to prove it. One is about a unique re- 
search set-up which offers the small 
business most of the facilities which 
the big one has, minus most of the 
expense. The other is how certain small 
companies, at small expense, have or- 
ganized research departments whose 
results have been anything but small. 


* 


Above anything else, an executive staff 
which is a powerhouse of new ideas 
guarantees the success and continued 
life of a company. 


But to paraphrase an old recipe, first 
you must catch such a staff—or de- 
velop it. Which is more easily said 
than done. 


Yet one company has rolled up such 
a remarkable record in developing 
aggressive, fast-thinking, idea-sprout- 
ing executives that there just isn’t any 
doubt that other companies can do the 
same thing. 


As you might expect, this company is 
the fastest-growing one in its industry. 
And you'll understand why when you 
see how it develops its manpower. That 
is the subject of a report scheduled for 
early publication—Tue Epirors. 
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Beauty tames the beast 


(of business detail) 


LY si > Does work stick on your desk like fly-paper ? Do details 
2 buzz, buzz around your head? Turn all your troubles over 

Sr to this handsome new desk Ediphone. Compact as a box of 
XN a cigars...and completely enclosed! 










gare “it's piined 


strea 















...on your desk...or at your desk 


It’s fun to see how this “business valet” sweeps everything off your desk. Notes, 
letters, memoranda, reports and instructions don’t pile up. Just talk your work 
away... that’s Ediphone Voice Writing. 


Choose from two newly designed Ediphones—the “streamlined” cabinet type 
that takes up only a square foot of floor-space, or the 8'/2”x 11” Ediphone for 
your desk. Try one yourself. No strings attached. Write Dept. H1, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 


610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
Edi hone 


EDISONBVOICEWRITER 


SAY IT TO THE 
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Light 


From Leaders 


A leader ought to get out of his of- 
fice and into his business. You can’t 
do your best work sitting in an of- 
fice. You have to circulate. That’s the 
way to learn about the men who work 
for you, to watch the management of 
your business and the methods of 
manufacture.—HEnNRY For. 


Wage rates which actually reduce 
output and employment, or restric- 
tions which prevent technological ad- 
vance, impede the expansion of con- 
sumption and investment and affect all 
interests adversely—Harry L. Hop- 
KINS, Secretary of Commerce. 


ad 


We can take pride in the fact that 
the American Federation of Labor has 
steadfastly and consistently combated 
all anti-democratic movements. We 
wish we could say the same for other 
labor organizations not affiliated with 
us. — WILLIAM GREEN, president, 
American Federation of Labor. 


We must cut relief, which we cannot 
do, or we must cut taxes, which we 
cannot do, or permit prices to rise, or 
else business will go bankrupt.—Rus- 
SELL C. LEFFINGWELL, partner, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 


In all history no other industry ever 
crammed so much amazing progress 
into one twenty-year span . . . De- 
velopments indicate that the progress 
of the next two decades will surpass 
the achievements of the last two—in 
the birth of new miracles of radio sci- 
ence.—Davip SARNOFF, president, 
Radio Corp. of America. 


We’ve socialized and experimented 
ourselves into a stalemate with laws, 
innuendo and bad-will.—W. Grisson 
CaREY Jr., president, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


It is now necessary for the nation 
to attain a much higher national in- 
come in order to support higher taxes 
and increased debt. If we are to have 
an economic revival large enough to 
meet these requirements, it is impera- 
tive that there be a broad revival of 
the capital markets, a renewal of capi- 
tal investment and the replenishment of 
productive enterprise with new equity 
money.—WILLIAM McC. Martin Jr., 
president, New York Stock Exchange. 
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Readers Say: 








One SIDE 


In the Dec. 15 issue of Forses I read 
with large interest an article which dealt 
with the twin subject of “Business and the 
Church.” May I express my heartiest com- 
mendation to you for your willingness to do 
the uncommon thing. In other words, to have 
used white space for a discussion of this 
important subject which might have been 
assigned to articles effecting the conductance 
of business without benefit of clergy. 

Does it seem unreasonable to assume that 
had business men taken stock in themselves 
and their business years ago (and the same 
goes for statesmen and others who have a 
part in running the nation and its indus- 
tries), and come to the conclusion that a 
churchless nation is a godless nation and a 
godless nation is one without hope for the 
future, this country and the world might 
today be faced with a different situation than 
that which surrounds us?—R. P. Donpps, 
manager, advertising and sales promotion, 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


I want to extend to you my congratula- 
tions on that wonderful piece in your paper 
about the business man knowing Christ and 
attending the church. It is a masterpiece and 
I hope it will do a lot of good with the man 
who is neglecting his duties to Christ.—E. E. 
Forses Sr., president, E. E. Forbes & Sons 
Piano Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


Greatly appreciated Aulenbach’s article 
“Business and the Church.” 

Your magazine can do much to bring busi- 
ness into the church for the good of the en- 
tire nation—and of business men themselves. 
—E. H. Gautp, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANOTHER SIDE 


READ “BUSINESS AND THE CHURCH.” BE- 
LIEVE AULENBACH TAKES ADVANTAGE OF 
POETIC LICENSE, ILLUSTRATING BY EXTREME 
CASES. WE ARE SMALL BUSINESS 75 YEARS 
OLD, THIRD GENERATION. EXECUTIVES TAKE 
PAY CUTS BEFORE EMPLOYEES. WORK HARD 
AND LONGER THAN EMPLOYEES. BELIEVE MIN- 
ISTERS HAVE GOOD JOBS. WHOLE TROUBLE 
WITH CHURCH IN NUTSHELL IS SHOWN BY 
AULENBACH’S ILLUSTRATION OF REACTION 
AFTER NEW JERSEY DISASTER. WHY WASN’T 
THE MINISTER AT THE CHURCH TO OPEN 
THE DOORS? PRESENT MINISTERS NEED TO 
OPEN DOORS MORALLY AND SPIRITUALLY.— 
Telegram from W. K. Russet, James Rus- 
sell Boiler Works Co., Dorchester, Mass. 


Regarding the article “Business and the 
Church”: Although I am in complete accord 
with the concept, it seemed to me that the 
smug superiority of its presentation was defi- 
nitely offensive—Wytre G. Wison, me- 
chanical engineer, Jersey City, N. J. 


For Busy MEN 


The writer looks forward to each issue of 
Fores with interest. It gives the business 
man with a limited amount of reading time 
more for his time spent than I have found 
in any other publication, plus some inspira- 
tional copy that won’t do anyone any harm. 


FORBES 


—Henry A. Kiesetnorst, Kieselhorst Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Burnep Up 


It burns me up to see a bunch of self- 
centered hypocrites sitting back and patting 
themselves on the back. 

The part that you and your Republican 
big-shot readers can’t stand is that Roose- 
velt is trying to do something for the work- 
ing man. You’re anti-union for the same rea- 
son, 

If Roosevelt could get a little co-operation 
out of you fellows instead of a lot of back- 


biting he could do a lot more good than he 
already has.—Bup Norris, Joplin, Mo. 


INDISPENSABLE 


Since construction uses a wide and ever- 
changing variety of materials, I find your 
column $$ in Inventions almost indispens- 
able. From the descriptions of new products 
which you give, I am frequently able to pick 
out the new features in the new products 
advertised. This column is the first thing to 
which I turn in Forses—R. A. Van Vat- 
KENBURGH, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Coulee Dam, Wash. 





Just twenty-five years ago, on 
January 25, 1915, the first trans- 
continental telephone call was 
made. 

President Wilson talked from the 
White House across the country, 
testifying to the nation’s pride “that 
this vital cord should have been 
stretched across America as a sam- 
ple of our energy and enterprise.” 

The inventor of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in New 
York, repeated across the conti- 
nent to San Francisco the first 
words ever heard over a telephone 
—‘Mr. Watson, come here, I want 
you”’—to the same Thomas A. 


Watson who had heard them in the 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A NATION UNITED BY TELEPHONE 


garret workshop in Boston in 1876. 
That ceremony ushered in trans- 
continental service twenty-five years 
ago. Then it cost $20.70 to call San 
Francisco from New York. Now it 
costs $6.50 for a ‘station-to-station 
call and only $4.25 after seven in 
the evening and all day Sunday. 

In 1915 it. took about half an 
hour, on the average, to make a 
connection. Now most calls are 
put through without hanging up. 

These are measures of progress 
in the never-ending effort of the 
Bell System to give faster, clearer, 
more useful and courteous service 
to the people of the 
United States. 
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What it takes to be 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS A CHAMPION DRIVER 


Each year, the A.T. A. spon- 
WO) RIDS CHAM P| ] \ Saaiiece 
compete in this annual cham- 
i M pleaibig rodeo, a driver 
must have had an accident- 
free record for one year. 


ship Truck Rodeo to select 
the National Truck Driver 
Champion. To participate in 

Three cheers for the men who make their living 

driving trucks —the ““Gentlemen of the High- 

way” from whom we can all take lessons in 






Each contestant is quizzed on In- 


courtesy and safety on the road. To top that terstate Commerce Commission 


army of commercial drivers is an honor of safety rules and the basic princi- 
ples of highway transportation. 


which any man might well be proud! That is 
why the American Trucking Associations are 
honoring Edson Smith of Michigan, twice 
champion of the truck drivers’ world. A very 
important part of the Associations’ work is 
concerned with driver safety, morale, effi- 
ciency, and courtesy, culminating in the annual 
National Truck Rodeo for which all drivers 
with a one-year accident -free record are 





EDSON SMITH, driver for Another test is a safety inspec- 


a pa et ne ie De- eligible to compete. International Harvester tion—a thorough check of equip- 
. Winnero oria s iruc ° 4 . ° . : 
Driving Championship sec- FRANK STEED, Sec- publishes this page in tribute to the highly ment to assure safe operation. 


ond time in a row, being con- ond-place winner,1938 constructive work of the A. T. A,, and is justly 


sratulated by Ted V.Rodgers, and 1999, drives for proud that both the winner and the runner-up 
prose, Adamte. in the 1939 contest drove International Trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
both DROVE At SARVES 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 194 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
IN THE FINALS AT CHiCAGO 





Drivers were required to back an 
International Harvester Company, Incorporated 8-foot-wide semi-trailer between 
two cars parked 10 feet apart, 
and finish with the truck-tractor 
parallel with traffic. 


Copyright 1940 






















Over Three Million Drivers 


are Employed by the Trucking | 
Industry of the United States, (Een eee 


16-foot alley into a court and 
back oes the loading plat- 
form, then drive into the street 
through the same alley. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


The American Trucking Associa- 
tions will be glad to have truck 
drivers, everywhere, qualify for 
the 1940 contests. The A. T. A. 
has prepared a booklet telling the 
story of the annual Truck Driver 
<ereptonehipe. This booklet 
will be sent free, and postpaid. 
Send in the coupon or address a 








/ card as below: 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
I ional H 
Rew te nth i aternational 5 Hervense Company 
Model D-500 | 194 .N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Nominal gross weight rating 18,000 Ibs. Without obligation, please send 


Model DR-700 | me the A.T.A. book on the an- 
Nominal gross weight rating 24,000 lbs. | nual Truck Driver Chanpicnihine. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS Bm 
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‘“SwITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDINGE’’ 








Fact and Comment 


BY THE EDITOR 


Roosevelt Has Used Easiest Two 


An ex-President of the United States once confided, pri- 
vately: “The easiest way for a Presidential candidate to 
reach the White House is to play up hatred. The next- 
easiest way is to incite fear. The third, and much the most 
difficult, is to inspire love, loyalty, esteem.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s conduct strongly suggests that 
he shared this reasoning. No President ever went to such 
lengths to stir up class hatred; no President ever hurled so 
many vitriolic epithets against responsible citizens, fillers 
of pay envelopes, our largest taxpayers. How assiduously 
he sought to inculcate fear that unless he were re-elected 
in 1936, a different Administration would not provide as 
bountifully as he had provided—from taxpayers’ pockets, 
of course—for the needy, for the idle, for farmers, etc. 

Fostering of class hatred has now lost its popular appeal. 
Admittedly, fear gripped and muzzled employment-givers 
and others occupying positions of trusteeship for years 
under the Roosevelt regime. Also, Congress feared, trem- 
bled, to assert its independence while Mr. Roosevelt was 
riding high, wide and handsome, autocratically, dicta- 
torially. That attitude has been abandoned. 

Has Mr. Roosevelt made up his mind to put forth an 
attempt to win “love, loyalty, esteem”? Read what he now 
says to Congress: 

“Overstatement, bitterness, vituperation and the beating 
of drums have contributed mightily to ill-feeling and wars 
between nations. If these unnecessary and unpleasant ac- 
tions are harmful in the international field, they are also 
hurtful on the domestic scene. Peace among ourselves 
would seem to have some advantage for us and for man- 
kind as a whole. And in the long run history amply demon- 
strates that angry controversy surely wins less than calm 
discussion.” 

In flagrant contradiction to his Presidential conduct, he 
is now giving lip service to co-operation, to harmony, to 
teamwork, to economy, hoping “in these days of increas- 
ing economic prosperity we can continue to reduce the 
Federal deficit,” and pointing out that “the only impor- 
tant increase in any part of the budget is the estimate for 
national defense; practically all other important items 
show a reduction.” 

The World’s Spender Number One apparently reasons 
that the time has come to alter his profligate policies and 
programs, that the time has come to ingratiate himself 
with taxpayers. 





a 


America did not attain world leadership under Admin- 
istrations which concentrated on generating class hatred 
or on spreading paralyzing fear. 

Is there reason for counting upon resurgence of the co- 
operation between government and governed which en- 
abled America to reach world leadership in prosperity, 
wealth, living conditions? 





Setbacks strengthen backbones. 





New Jobs Depend on New Capital 


Creating of new jobs depends largely on the raising of 
new capital. No Administration previous to the New Deal 
ever so fatally discouraged capital-raising. Now obtrudes 
the SEC and upsets a very important issue arranged by 
such a responsible company as Commonwealth & Southern, 
the underwriting of which had all been agreed upon and 
of which millions had been allotted for employment-giving 
expansion. 

If labor leaders and others could grasp the havoc 
wrought by hamstringing of capital-raising, they would 
be the loudest of all in voicing resentment and demand- 
ing legal readjustment, since the bulk of new money ac- 
quired by industry first goes into construction and other 
pay envelopes and later furnishes more jobs. 

Capital is the goose which lays the golden egg for 
workers—for all of us. The goose has been so hounded, 
harassed, whipped, under-fed, that it has laid tragically 
few eggs since 1932. The National Economy League com- 
putes that capital-raising for durable goods industries for 
1932 to 1938 fell almost $50,000,000,000 below what it 
would have been if the volume had continued at the rate 
which ruled from 1926 to 1929. Imagine this: In 1929 
more than $8,600,000,000 of new capital was furnished by 
investors, whereas for the last seven years the grand total 
has fallen short of $4,500,000,000. 

How could we expect to have anything but staggering 
unemployment? Nor is there prospect that investors will 
loosen their purse strings this year—at least until the out- 
come of the Presidential election is clearly adumbrated 
or actually registered. 

Confidence and capital are linked as firmly as capital- 
raising and creating of jobs. 





Magnanimity is one ingredient of bigness. 
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In ouR December 15 issue we sug- 
gested, editorially: “The United 
States is creating a new human 
product, namely, brilliant, ripely- 
experienced business executives 
retiring (usually) under the age 
limit of 65 or, in some instances, 
70. Properly organized and used, this increasing wealth of 
brain-power could become an infinitely valuable national 
asset. Briefly, these citizens should be formed into a body 
of Elder Business Statesmen.” 

The idea has been widely taken up by newspapers 
throughout the country. Some favor it. Others don’t. 
Typical comments follow: 

Chambersburg, Pa., Public Opinion: 


Mr. Forbes makes the interesting proposal that “brilliant, ripely- 
experienced business executives” be organized into a body of Elder 
Business Statesmen. A number of the men suggested have not only 
achieved great heights in the business world but have from time 
to time given of their abilities to the government in the role of 
diplomat and conciliator. That their massed experience would 
prove a “valuable national asset” can hardly be doubted. .. . 
What Mr. Forbes refers to as “this increasing wealth of brain 
power” should be invested in the public interest. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courier-Express: 


Usually when one speaks of elder statesmen he refers to persons 
supposed to have vast experience in governmental affairs. When 
B. C. Forbes suggests that this country should utilize a wealth of 
brain power now at our command he is talking about Elder Busi- 
ness Statesmen. . . . An organization of Elder Business Statesmen 
could provide our Federal legislators, lamentably few of whom 
have had practical business experience, with guidance on vital in- 
dustrial, financial and economic problems. 

But before that spadework must be done to free the national 
field from the crop of antagonistic prejudices and group conflicts, 
weeds that have choked and will continue to choke the rich yield 
awaiting truly co-operative effort by all concerned in production. 


Sioux City, Ia., Tribune: 


In view of the situation that has existed since 1929 we frankly 
wonder whether the counsel of these older men is just what this 
country needs. They belong to a period that has definitely passed. 
They were pulled through the crisis which befell the nation in 
1929 only by reason of governmental initiative and the political 
courage of the leaders who came up through the election of 1932. 

Elderly men are traditionally “sot in their ways.” Our situation 
today requires new ways, new ideas, new plans, new measures, 
new methods and a new philosophy. We must look to youth for 
change. This nation is trying desperately to preserve what it has 
and to go forward. It will not be restrained by the palsied hand 
of age, custom or tradition. 

We don’t think Mr. Forbes’ idea is much good. The new genera- 
tion will have its way, make its own mistakes, win its own vic- 
tories. Eventually it will achieve more than any of its predecessors 
ever achieved because progress is the law of life. 


Dodge City, Kan., Globe: 


Whatever economic pattern comes out of the elaborate experi- 
menting of the New Deal dispensation, the plan will not be wholly 
successful unless it utilizes the wisdom of age. This view is not 
typical of an era that has a tendency to discard the lessons of the 
past, ignore the mistakes of the present and dreamily and wish- 
fully imagine a millennium. The merry mix-up of shifting eras 
has given rise to the theory that established methods and tested 
practices stand indicted as failures because the nation suffered a 
financial let-down in 1929... . 

In spite of this, however, there is a return to a rational apprecia- 
tion of the time-tried sort of wisdom that is as much judgment as 
it is perspective. The mental giants of tender years don’t have 
this human equipment. 

B. C. Forbes suggests an organization of elder statesmen to 
contribute a counter balance to some of the giddy economic stunts 
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Press Takes Up ‘Elder 


Statesmen’ Idea 


that have been performed. A group such 
as he suggests might provide a remedy 
for the nation’s economic headache. 


Galveston, Tex., Tribune: 


Mr. Forbes’ idea is interesting, and 
possibly valuable. Certainly we need 
some non-political and unselfish in- 
fluence in shaping government policies. 


Gloversville, N. Y., Herald: 


We agree with Mr. Forbes that an organization of Elder Busi- 
ness Statesmen could become a priceless national asset. Its judg- 
ment could command universal respect. It could provide our Fed- 
eral legislators, lamentably few of whom have had practical busi- 
ness experience, with guidance on vital industrial, financial and 
economic problems. 


Waltham, Mass., News Tribune: 


An organization of business statesmen of mature years is sug- 
gested by B. C. Forbes. It has been demonstrated in the ten years 
of depression that Congress is woefully ignorant of or indifferent 
to business needs and as this is a business nation the advice of 
men who have made a success in businesses of many kinds should 
be of some value to both legislators and administrators. 

Congressmen, however, are not prone to accepting advice, unless 
it comes from their constituents. Although the list of possibilities 
for such an organization contains none but leaders in their respec- 
tive fields, it is too representative of “big business” to gain much 
favor with Congress, to say nothing of the mass of the people. 
Notwithstanding many good points to the proposal, its acceptance 
would probably damn any Congress of whatever political persuasion. 


Centerville, Ia., Jowagian Citizen: 

A suggestion is made by Forbes Magazine which will not be 
heeded, but which may have some real good sense in it—that there 
be formed a body of Elder Business Statesmen. 

We commend careful consideration of this proposal to 
the thoughtful people of America. Even our own self- 
sufficient New Deal Administration has adopted the prin- 
ciple of “Advisory Committees.” 

Readers’ views will be welcomed. 





A fatal ism: Defeatism. 





Sell Ships Before They Rot 


Idle ships deteriorate rapidly. The Neutrality Act hit 
American ships. Commonsense counsels that the loss in- 
volved be reduced as much as possible. Very wise is it to 
sell as many ships as other countries are willing to buy at 
a reasonable price. Once foreign-owned and under a for- 
eign flag, they could not involve the United States in any 
complications whatsoever. 

War historically enhances the market value of vessels. 
Thus the most propitious time to sell is now. After war 
ends, the bottom traditionally falls out of shipping. Hence. 
little difficulty is likely to be encountered in re-acquiring 
abundant tonnage, at advantageous prices. 

The New Deal Administration has not hesitated to allo- 
cate gigantic Federal grants to farmers. Having dealt a 
blow at American shipping companies, should not reason- 
able compensation be paid investors in shipping concerns 
faced with ruin? 





Satisfying others yields self-satisfaction. 
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The old saw that business is bad in election years doesn’t check with the facts of the last five. In two, production declined (1920, 
1932) ; but in two, it increased (1928, 1936); and one (1924) was a stand-off. Election years seem merely to follow then-current trends: 


What Happened 


Its nerves deadened by 10 straight 
years of Federal deficits, business 
takes in stride the 1941 budget of 
$8,424,000,000 and its indicated 
$2,176,000,000 deficit without new 
taxes. With due allowance for normal 
post-holiday decline, industrial figures 
continue to look good (p. 31); and 
final returns on retail sales reveal that 
early sag in Christmas shopping was 
ironed out by last-minute rush. Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents survey reports “spirit of cau- 
tion” in industry, but no pessimism. 


What’s Ahead 


First-of-the-year forecasts by busi- 
ness men (p. 22) largely agree with 
those made in Forbes, Dec. 15. Same 
for economists. First HaLF: Moderate 
production decline from end-of-year 
levels is foreseen by Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres and Dr. Lionel D. Edie; Roger 


Babson predicts “the best six months’ 
period since 1929.” Seconp Hatr: 
Either a roaring boom or a sickening 
crash — Babson. YEAR-AS-A-WHOLE: 
Better than 1939—Ayres; substantial- 
ly better than 1937’s peak—Brookmire 
Economic Service. NATIONAL INCOME: 
In 1939 it was $68,500,000,000, up 
7% over 1938, estimates Secretary of 
Commerce Hopkins; in 1940 it will be 
$71,000,000,000, 3% above 1939, pre- 
dicts Col. Ayres; but Brookmire raises 
the forecast to $75,000,000,000, 7.5% 
better than last year, with buying 
power “highest on record.” BUILDING: 
Contracts for building construction 
will be largest since 1930—Col. Ayres; 
“Should see big things in the next six 
months”—Babson; some stimulus, but 
watch rising costs—Brookmire; 9% 
increase in dollar volume of sales of 
materials for private residential con- 
struction—survey of dealers by Rube- 
roid Co.; 20% gain in factory build- 
ing—George A. Bryant Jr., executive 
vice-president, The Austin Co.; “Pessi- 


mistic on construction prospects for 
1940.”—L. Seth Schnitman, consulting 
economist. 


Big Question 


The widely-predicted increase in in- 
dustrial building is already being con- 
firmed as many companies announce 
1940 programs which are substantially 
larger than last year’s. But SEC’s puz- 
zling crackdown on C. & S. financing 
(p. 9) raises a big question: How 
often will money-raising plans for new 
construction be vetoed by SEC? 


Stockholder Selling 


Two notable examples of developing 
stockholders as customers accompany 
year-end dividend checks from Chrys- 
ler and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. Chrys- 
ler’s takes the form of an arrestingly- 
designed, envelope-shaped _ booklet 
whose aim is to sell stockholders on its 

(Continued on page 24) 
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New Jobs for Directors 


For honor, for glory and for twenty bucks a job—what able man could work for that? 


Directors are expected to; but companies that now pay them well get big money’s worth 


THE Forties are showing every sign 
that they will be years cf marked ad- 
vance in corporate technique, both in 
more skilled public relations and more 
perfected balance in management. 
Even before the Terrible Thirties were 
quite ended, some of the lines which 
these developments will take were fore- 
shadowed. 

Quite certainly one of them is the 
improvement of general effectiveness 
of boards of directors from both stock- 
holders, public relations and technical 
management points of view. 

“Outside,” salaried, “professional,” 
“working” members of boards of di- 
rectors are now no longer theories or 
abstract ideas; they are proved, going 
methods in corporations of size and 
leadership. 

England has for many years experi- 
mented with the system of “working” 
or “professional” members of boards 
of directors, and while it has not fully 
solved all the problems connected with 
the method, it is regarded there as 
having solidly proved its worth. In 19 
large English corporations, 73 direc- 
tors receive over $5,000 a year in sal- 
ary—as contrasted with only 38 in 458 
large American corporations. Imperial 
Chemical pays directors an average 
remuneration of over $20,000 a year; 
Shell Transport $9,000; and Cour- 
tauld’s $6,500. In fact, Cunard White 
Star pays the record sum of 6.69% of 
its profits in directors’ fees, against an 
average of about 1.5% by other large 
English corporations, and an infin- 
itesimal fraction by large American 
corporations. The traditional Ameri- 
can director’s fee has been $20—once 
in the form of a goldpiece—for each 
session. 

A few wide-visioned American cor- 
porations have for years back included 





J. Gzorce Frepericx, president of the Busi- 
ness Bourse, has written many books on 
business, including For Top Executives Only, 
Modern Industrial Consolidation, and Mod- 
ern Salesmanagement. 
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on their boards of directors one or 
more men who would fall under the 
classification of “outsiders” or pro- 
fessionals (of a non-banker type) , usu- 
ally counsellors or lawyers, account- 
ing, engineering or marketing special- 
ists. But in the main the large propor- 
tion of outsiders, so-called, have been 
bankers with some financial relation- 
ship, and therefore not exactly out- 
siders. 

In 1938, the Johns-Manville Corp. 
made one of the first genuine moves 
in this direction, in the spirit of the 
new times, when President Lewis H. 
Brown asked stockholders to elect to 
the board of directors a representative 
of the public, and suggested Dr. Wal- 
ter A. Jessup, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. He was elected; and at 
the annual meeting of Johns-Manville 
stockholders in March, 1939, President 
Brown reported that the experiment 
had worked very satisfactorily and 
that he would like to see it continued. 
He also outlined at that time the basic 
idea which lies behind the experiment: 

“The function of directors in large 
industrial concerns is sometimes mis- 
understood,” he said. “While directors 
are elected by and serve as the direct 
representatives of stockholders, they 
have come to have still other responsi- 
bilities. Their importance to the com- 
pany rests upon a highly specialized 
knowledge and maturity of judgment 
which may be of inestimable value to 
the corporation. With wide contacts in 
other fields of business, they assist in 
the interpretation of the economic 
trends, and as experts pass upon basic 
managerial policies and programs of 
expansion and development, involving 
the broadest kind of experience in 
finance, production, merchandising, 
mining and applied research. 

“The progress of Johns-Manville 
during the past decade, despite the 
economic uncertainties which have 
prevailed, has been due in no small 


part, in my judgment, to the intelligent 
foresight exercised by its directors. 
“In that period, the business of 
Johns-Manville has been very largely 
rebuilt from the ground up. It is sig- 
nificant that 43% of our sales today 
are of products which have been de- 
veloped or improved in our research 
laboratories and factories or added to 
the line by our expansion program. 
Now, this development has been made 
possible because your management 
has been able to draw on Johns-Man- 
ville directors, not only for financial 
counsel, but for expert technical ad- 





Illinois Central Directors Gaylord, Mun 
and Stetson visit Memphis on a directors 
tour to build business and goodwill for the 
railroad in on-line cities 
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vice in the fields of mining, production 
and industrial research.” 

Mr. Brown amplifies this a little fur- 
ther today by saying, “Increasingly, 
management today functions on the 
basis of a trusteeship, endeavoring to 
maintain a proper balance of equity 
between four basic interlocking groups, 
the stockholders, the jobholders, the 
customers and the public.” 

He says that as a specialist in an- 
alyzing company policies from the 
viewpoint of their public ramifica- 
tions, Dr. Jessup is functioning excel- 
lently in board meetings. “He is a man 
of sympathetic, first-hand knowledge 
of today’s social problems, and is fa- 
miliar as an educator with manage- 
ment problems, with young people, 
with politicians and all other types of 
citizens. He owns not one share of 
Johns-Manville stock, but is paid for 
his services as director.” 

The Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York has also for a year or two 
had on its board a woman—Mrs. Ken- 
neth B. Norton—who has similarly 
served the Westchester Lighting Corp. 
Mrs. Norton, like Dr. Jessup, inter- 


prets the public to the Consolidated 
Edison board; but in this case the 
customer, the woman customer, is the 
public-she interprets. It is surely logi- 
cal for a corporation serving mostly 
housewives to have on its board of 15 
directors a woman who can give “mere 
man” the slant on the psychology of 
the woman consumer. This is particu- 
larly apropos because Consolidated 
Edison, like so many other large cor- 
porations, has a large proportion of 
women stockholders. 

The idea of a woman on a board of 
directors is constantly growing in sig- 
nificance, as the consumer movement 
and other factors make it clearer than 
ever that corporations selling to wom- 
en must do an increasingly better job 
of satisfying Mrs. Consumer. General 
Foods has on its board Mrs. Marjorie 
Post Davies, the largest single stock- 
holder in the company, though as wife 
of Ambassador Davies she has been 
abroad much of the time. 

Last Summer, the Freeport Sulphur 
Co. elected President Alan Valentine 
of the University of Rochester to the 
board of directors “in recognition of 











an enlarging responsibility to the 
American people on the part of busi- 
ness.” 

In 1939, the Middle West Corp. 
voted to have salaried directors—to 
pay $3,000 a year to directors not 
holding other official positions. In do- 
ing so—as the Wall Street Journal 
editorially admits—it “recognized the 
logical absurdity of an old American 
corporation custom of presuming that 
a twenty-dollar goldpiece compensated 
directors for either their time, advice, 
experiences, influence or other services 
performed for stockholders.” Today it 
is more appreciated than ever that di- 
rectorships in corporations are a seri- 
ous responsibility, legally, financially, 
morally as well as technically. Direc- 
tors must either repudiate the idea that 
this is so, or be content with perferm- 
ing heavy duties with virtually no re- 
turns. About 50 large corporations in 
the U. S. pay fairly good sums to 
“outside” directors. 

The whole subject is now being 
given remarkably wide attention. Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, then chairman of the 

(Continued on page 36) 





Directors on the Firing Line 
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nkakee, Chicago and Battle Creek factories were recently visited by General Foods 
rectors to keep posted. From left: Directors Schmidlapp, Young, Beach; Western Plant 
nager Thomson; Directors Igleheart, Weinberg; Kankakee Mill Manager Mullen; 
director Lehman, President Francis 
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Robert Cheek, General Foods director, drinks 
the last drop at an “open house” celebration 
to dedicate the new Maxwell House coffee 
plant in Hoboken, N. J. 
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They All Knew He Would 


Reach the Top 


B. C. Forbes Tells Why 


Way pm every executive in the utility 
and petroleum industry, as well as 
everyone in the organization, know 
definitely all through the last decade 
who would succeed Henry L. Doherty 
as head of the billion-dollar Cities 
Service Company? 

Why did the country’s electric pow- 
er leaders accord him the highest hon- 
or within their power, election to the 
presidency of the National Electric 
Light Association, while he was still 
in his thirties? 

Briefly, because this youngish man, 
William Alton Jones, originally a 
farm lad from Missouri, had extra- 
ordinarily early developed and demon- 
strated rare ability to analyze and 
solve large-scale business problems, 
brilliant capacity to handle difficult 
financial situations, unique aptitude 
for inspiring loyal teamwork within 
his own organization and the esteem 
of the foremost figures throughout the 
utility and oil industries. 

Too, he wedded to his impressive 
physique—he stands six-feet-one-inch 
in height, has the shoulders of an 
athlete, is trim-waisted, takes pains 
to keep himself in the pink of con- 
dition—a mentality characterized by 
intense keenness and amazing stamina, 
a combination enabling him to work 
prodigiously, to withstand even the 
most terrific strain in times of stress, 
to continue calm, unruffled, resolute 
during crises, such as have confronted 
most of America’s top-notch executives 
during the last dacade. 


REASON TO BE PROUD 


Henry L. Doherty, a_ veritable 
genius (possessing, in common with 
all geniuses, pronounced eccentrici- 
ties), who achieved outstandingly in 
developing, rationalizing and conserv- 
ing the nation’s natural gas and oil 
resources, and who was showered with 
honors by the heads of these indus- 
tries, by scientific societies, by uni- 
versities, confided to me not so long 
ago that he was prouder of few things 
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in his career than of having reached 
out to far-off Joplin, Mo., to bring to 
his headquarters in New York a youth 
whom he spotted as possessing con- 
spicuously promising potentialities, a 
youth who, within the brief space of 
a few subsequent years, exhibited such 
talents that he qualified as the fittest 
of all the organization’s many thou- 
sands of employees for elevation to the 
position ranking next to the founder 
himself. 

At that time, more than a dozen 
years ago, Mr. Doherty told me: 

“Andrew Carnegie said he wanted 
to be known as the man who could 
pick men. I have always wanted to be 
known as the man who could develop 
men. After the sudden death of my 
associate, Frank Frueauff, and the 
death of another of my principal as- 
sociates, I decided to pick out some 
real young man and train him in my 
unorthodox way of transacting busi- 
ness. 
“I selected W. A. Jones as the most 


likely candidate and, as soon as | 
could get the organization accus- 
tomed to the idea of having one of 
their youngest members for their chief 
executive, I put him in that role. | 
had supposed I would have plenty of 
time to train him, but before I had 
the opportunity to do so, I was taken 
down with arthritis and neuritis. / 

“What training Mr. Jones got from 
me was in the nature of what he saw 
fit to observe. But he has certainly 
proved to be one of the big business 
men of the country, and I think there 
is more in store for him. 

“It can be said for him that rapid 
promotion has spoiled him not at all, 
and I know of no greater guarantee of 
future greatness.” 

Twelve years ago I wrote: “Register 
another victory for youth. W. Alton 
Jones, this week selected by Henry L. 
Doherty as his first vice-president and 
right-hand man, is only 36. His fortes 
are finance and handling men smooth- 
ly. He is of the quiet, friendly type, ex- 
tremely studious, intensely interested 
in his work, an ardent advocate of 
cultivating amicable relations with the 
public. He should go far.” 

He has. 


RULED INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE 


His positions have included the 
chairmanship of the executive com- 
mittee of Henry L. Doherty & Co., the 
first-vice-presidency of Cities Service, 
directorships in a hundred or more 
affiliated companies, and, during most 
of the last 10 years, active administra- 
tion of all the far-spread, multifarious, 
diversified Doherty enterprises. 

For years before his death last 
month, Mr. Doherty was the victim of 
ill health. Although his brain retained 
its activity until the very end, and 
although he never ceased to hatch and 
harness ambitious ideas—such as his 
grand-scale incursion into hotel own- 
ership in Florida—the actual adminis- 
tration of the many-sided Doherty 

(Continued on page 38) 
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SO SHALL YOU REAP! 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President, The Studebaker Corporation 


ACTIONS of minority groups of American business men 
have brought a need for those industrialists who believe 
in the American system of free enterprise to become more 
articulate. 

An overwhelming majority of American business men 
recognize that the right to produce what they please and 
sell to whom they please at whatever price may be best is 
not a natural right, but a privilege emanating from a 
government that represents all the people. 


POLICING NEEDED; BUT NOT CONTROL 


Putting the interests of the customer first—as a matter 
of good business—they make common objective with 
representative government. 

They recognize the need for government policing, but 
resist efforts at governmental control. 

They are ready to welcome ground rules laid down by 
the government to put an end to those business practices 
which adversely affect the customer. 

But they are willing to fight to the death legislation 
designed to take competition out of the competitive sys- 
tem. They know that in that freedom of competition lies 
our hope for continued material and spiritual progress 
in this nation. 

Regimentation, blood brother of totalitarianism, this 
majority recognizes as Public Enemy Number One for 
those who would preserve for American business and 
American labor the privilege of thinking and acting freely. 

Yet some of those who inveigh most vigorously against 
the totalitarian philosophy of regimentation are frequently 
found suggesting measures which would pave the way for 
complete regimentation in America. 


U-BOAT CAMPAIGN AGAINST ENTERPRISE 


Like U-boat commanders in a campaign against free 
enterprise, a minority of business men continue to seek 
special privilege at the expense of free competitive oppor- 
tunities. Selfish, crafty, incompetent or just plain lazy, 
these business men who ask the government for protec- 
tion, for favors, for special privilege of any kind are more 






likely to sink free enterprise in America than are all the 
left-wingers who have ever tried to fly beside the American 
eagle. 

Submerged beneath the surface of self-reliant business 
men, they seek to mix freedom of action with governmental 
regulation. Usually they want to act freely themselves 
and have their competition regulated. The desire of some 
automobile dealers for licensing laws to regulate retail 
competition—a desire which has cooled noticeably follow- 
ing some experience with that sort of regulation—furnishes 
a typical recent example of such thinking. Blindly, some 
business men continue to hope for special privilege with- 
out special control. 

Already, this minority group has been responsible for 
positioning all American industry unfavorably in the minds 
of the American people. Look at the record as it relates 
to protection of the customer. 


FIGHTING ON THE WRONG SIDE? 


In the battle for honest labeling of products and elimina- 
tion of fraudulent advertising claims, segments of organ- 
ized business have too often been fighting on the wrong 
side; too often have attempted to evade such regulations 
when they had become matters of law. 

Where has articulate business stood on the maintenance 
of free and open competition? Organized business has had 
several clear-cut chances to express itself on this issue. 
One of the first was when NRA’s Blue Eagle went on the 
hunt. 

The NRA was an experiment in fascist control of busi- 
ness. It was deliberately designed to control competition— 
not to promote it. If there ever was a time when every 
believer in the free competitive system should have shouted 
to high heaven, it was when that law was proposed. Actu- 
ally, the business men who did oppose it were conspicuous. 
Henry Ford stood out to the last. The Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, which includes all manufacturers 
except Ford, refused, in spite of all kinds of pressure, to 
adopt a trade-practice code. Here and there throughout 
industry arose the last-ditch fighters for free enterprise, 


REGIMENTATION 
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fighting because they knew that free markets and free 
thought were inseparable; that political liberty could not 
survive alongside economic regimentation. 

Today the NRA is a dead issue. But its spirit lives and 
stirs and rises again in hydra-headed persistence. Since 
its demise, the Miller-Tydings Act has legalized price main- 
tenance and price fixing. Fair trade practice acts have 
been passed in 44 states. Laws to license business leap 
from the floor of every state legislative session. Last year 
in Michigan alone 26 licensing bills were proposed by 26 
business groups, all aimed at throttling free and open 
competition; all designed to put some competitor out of 
business. 

Have business men condemned and fought against these 
attacks on our American system of free competitive en- 
terprise? The answer must be a reluctant “No.” The fact 
is that the state capitals and Washington, D. C., have 
been infested with business men seeking licensing laws or 
some other form of special privilege all aimed, as they 
put it, “to civilize competition.” 


FTC: PUBLIC FRIEND NUMBER ONE 


Need these business men be reminded that the American 
Indians were civilized by the United States Government 
and that they are now wards of the Government? 

Granted that these business seekers after special privilege 
are in the minority. The great majority of business men 
have given tacit consent to such activities by their silence. 
They have not even been articulate in their recognition of 
the Federal Trade Commission as Public Friend Number 
One of free competitive enterprise. Charged with partial 
responsibility for maintaining open competition and with 
full responsibility for protecting business against unfair 
competitive attacks, this great agency has not always had 
the vigorous support of business. Minority groups have 
attacked it unfairly; there has been resentment of its so- 
called interference with business. These attacks have missed 
the main point. The Federal Trade Commission makes no 
attempt to control or manage business, but merely to 
police business to its own advantage. The theory of its 
operation is sound from the standpoint of preserving free 
competitive enterprise. 

Oddly enough, there has been little public criticism of 
business for its too-frequent sabotaging of the principles 
of free enterprise upon which rests the very existence of 
its opportunity to serve its customers. It has been roundly 
and often unjustly condemned, however, for its attitude 


toward labor. Business men have been pictured as econ- 
omic royalists driving labor to the point of exhaustion. 
Most of the employers I know, large and small, have every 
desire to be fair and to see labor prosper. They know that 
freedom of enterprise must mean freedom for everybody— 
workers as well as employers; farmers as well as urbanites. 
The faults of the few have been publicized, the virtues of 
the many ignored. 


OPPOSE ALL—AND LOSE ALL! 


Business itself is partly to blame. It has been too prone 
to rush to the defense of those reactionaries who were 
openly opposing or trying to sabotage the clear right of 
the worker to join or not join a union as he chose and to 
bargain collectively if he so desired. Indiscriminate defense 
of all employers and an attitude of all-embracing opposi- 
tion to all legislation designed to protect the worker has 
weakened the public relations position of business to a 
point where its opposition to manifestly unfair laws and 
administration of laws has become ineffective. 

Business men who believe in free enterprise should“sup- 
port with all possible vigor every effort of the government 
to put competition back into the competitive system. They 
must fight those minority groups within their ranks who 
are willing to sell out free enterprise by seeking govern- 
ment help in the form of price or production controls or 
licensing laws which must lead inevitably to regimentation. 
In the field of labor, they must cease defending all 
employers and condemning all labor leaders. They must 
use some discrimination. They must recognize that free 
enterprise is in greater danger from business reactionaries 
than it is from Communists. 


THE JOB AHEAD FOR BUSINESS 


The final job of American business is to prove that the 
American Way is the best way—BY MAKING IT WORK! 

There has been too much sitting around on the part of 
business men waiting for something to happen. We have 
got to make things happen. In spite of all obstacles thrown 
in our way, we have got to do business. “Security” is a 
fashionable word in this decade. I submit that America was 
not made great by seekers after security. This country was 
built up by self-reliant adventurers—and before there can 
be any real prosperity again, we must recapture their 
gallant fighting spirit. 

If we do, nothing can stop the resurgence of the old 
singing, dynamic America we once knew. 
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Some people say they’re working for their families; some for money; some for power; some for 


social position. But aren’t all of them missing the main point? And, by the way— 


What Are You Working For? 


WHaT ARE YOU working for anyway? 

Have you ever paused long enough 
to give it serious thought? Or do you 
dismiss it with such simple answers as, 
“I have to make a living,” “Got a 
family to support,” or “I want to make 
money.” 

Any one or all of these answers can 
be true and still leave something lack- 
ing by way of definition. Let me tell 
you a little story: 

Back in 1932 when times were a lot 
harder than they are now, there was 
a prominent doctor who was getting 
less and less work to do because people 
lacked the money with which to pay 
for his services. 

At first, this was quite all right with 
him; he had come to believe that he 
was working to make money—and 
why work if you don’t get paid? 

But as idleness continued the physi- 
cian became bored and restless, until 
at last he began to encourage patients 
regardless of their ability to pay. And 
it was then that he re-discovered his 
goal: What he really wanted most of 
all was not to make money; it was to 
be an outstanding medical practitioner, 
with money-making secondary. 

Granted that we must live. But 
whether our calling is a profession or 
a business, what we want most is to 
do an outstanding job. When we deny 
this we are only kidding ourselves. 





Pur H. Smita draws from wide experi- 
ence to write on the human and technical 
problems of business. 


PHILIP H. SMITH 


The endless round of what is termed 
making a living tends to cover this 
primary urge with barnacles and to 
permit no time for a thorough job of 
scraping. Furthermore, we get led 
astray by the word “money.” Because 
it is a convenient word, we use it so 
frequently to express our objective that 
we come to believe it. And then the 
heart and zing goes out of work. 
There is no quibbling with words in 
this. There is a vast difference between 
working for money and working to do 
a good job. It is a difference in em- 
phasis amounting to a difference in ob- 
jective. If you doubt it, take a few 
minutes some day to appraise business 
associates and friends, and the con- 
cerns you know something about. 


MEN WHO ARE “ON THE MAKE” 


If you make such an appraisal, you'll 
find, perhaps with some little surprise, 
that there are three broad groupings. 

There are men who are struggling 
to do a fine piece of work—they are 
frequently referred to as being “on the 
make.” You'd like to have these men 
in your organization. 

At the opposite end of the scale are 
the money-makers, pure and simple. 
Their energies are sapped in trying to 
conserve what they have, in fending 
off rather than surpassing competitors; 
and their constructive efforts are en- 
feebled. The men who head companies 





Photographs: Harris & Ewing (2), Key- 
stone (1), Underwood (1). 


run solely for money-making ends 
rarely spark to a new idea because 
their own inspiration is lost. 

In between these two extremes is a 
large army of men, and their shadows 
in the form of organizations, alternat- 
ing between the objective of doing the 
best possible job and that of making 
money. They never quite abandon 
faith in the efficacy of building a better 
mousetrap; but faith in money as the 
sole end is strong enough to weaken 
that last ounce of effort which makes 
the superior mousetrap a reality. 

Many things stem from this con- 
fusion in objectives—-from losing sight 
of what we most want to do. Thoughts 
may come to focus upon the reward 
before anything has been done to earn 
it, and when that happens at the top 
of an organization it tends to percolate 
down through to affect subordinates. 
Frustration may come to rule because 
there is no lasting achievement to enjoy 
after the money is acquired. 

One must get satisfaction from his 
work if life isn’t to have a hollow ring 
and leave us disillusioned at the end of 
long hours. But it isn’t the easiest 
thing in the world to do. The pressure 
is all to balance life in a book which 
records dollars and cents—and life 
can’t be balanced in that simple way. 
We have to keep the dollar as an 
adjunct to living, rather than let living 
become an adjunct to the dollar. 

No, it’s not easy. But it needs to 

(Continued on page 36) 
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This new year opens an entirely new decade—with new sales laurels to be won. Some companies 
are already winning theirs by checking sales operations against such a list as is suggested here 


v 


Now is the right time to check the 
whole 1940 sales program—to insure 
that past practices still hold under to- 
day’s conditions—to insure that what- 
ever conditions may be this year, the 
company will get its full share or more 
of sales. 

Some companies are already doing 
this. And unexpected results have al- 
ready been achieved. 

One company increased volume by 
a change in sales emphasis. Another 
discevered a way to improve its prod- 
ucts. A third was able to expand its 
market 15%. A fourth successfully 
added a “companion” product. 

Here’s a suggested check-list for 
gearing 1940 sales programs to 1940 
markets: 


PRODUCTS 


1. Are products thoroughly com- 
petitive in all respects? Could any be 
streamlined, put in color, etc., to in- 
crease salability? 

2. Is this the time to introduce new 
products? Some are being launched 
because buying power is increasing 
and new products therefore have a bet- 
ter chance of success. 

3. If a new line is in order, should 
it be of higher quality? Lower qual- 
ity? A “companion” line? In a new 


field? 
PRICE 


4. Do present selling prices allow a 
sufficient margin of profit? If prices 
cannot be raised, could the quality of the 
product be lowered without danger? 

5. If prices must be raised, how far 
can they go without meeting buying 
resistance and therefore lower volume? 

6. If present prices are satisfactory, 
would a cheaper or a more expensive 
line add to volume and profits? 


MARKETS 


7. Is territory coverage adequate? 
One company selling through jobbers 
with overlapping territories found that 
a small but rich territory wasn’t being 
covered at all. 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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Check-List 
for 1940 
Sales 


8. Are all possible outlets being cov- 
ered? 

9. Are there weak outlets that 
should be strengthened? Or replaced? 

10. Is this a time to open up new 
territories? 


SALES EMPHASIS 


11. Have rising costs or large vol- 
ume made it desirable or necessary to 
switch sales emphasis to other prod- 
ucts than those featured in the past? 
Example: When one company’s costs 
increased, sales emphasis was success- 
fully switched from a low-priced, fast- 
selling unit to other and more profit- 
able lines. 

12. Is this the time to add more 
salesmen? Or to reduce the size of 
some territories? Or to concentrate on 
the best markets? 

13. Is the salesmanager or branch 
manager helping the salesmen by trav- 
eling with them? 

14. Are the salesmen doing “gen- 
eral selling” or “specific selling”? 
Specific selling is far more effective 
today; one company gets it by a con- 
stant stream of inexpensive sales aids 
on different items in its line. 

15. Would such sales incentives as 
prize contests gain still more of to- 
day’s business? 

16. Are the salesmen using the com- 
pany advertising? In one case, this 
was accomplished by building the ad- 
vertising story right into the sales pres- 
entation carried by the men. 

17. Are ideas and viewpoints from 
salesmen cultivated? A recent “sales- 
men’s council” produced two practical 
up-to-the-minute ideas. 


ADVERTISING 


18. Is the advertising budget based 
on the present job-to-do, or is it based 





on a per cent. of sales which is purely 
traditional ? 

19. Will the growing “consumer 
movement” affect your market, prod- 
uct or advertising? It forced one ad- 
vertiser to change’ and increase his 
advertising program radically in order 
to gain consumer recognition and ac- 
ceptance. 

20. Should advertising media be re- 
checked for effectiveness? One com- 
pany changed media, nearly doubted 
advertising returns. 

21. Would a new idea, slogan or 
treatment step up advertising results 
and sales? Would a secondary slo- 
gan? 

22. Is too much advertising em- 
phasis placed on getting attention and 
too little on selling the product? 

23. Are advertising displays mod- 
ern? Too modern? Too big? Too 

(Continued on page 36) 
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How can the 1940 salesman best serve 1940’s castomers? Some of the answers may be indicated 
below. The check-lists on both of these pages were compiled, after wide surveys, by CY NORTON 


v 


A BETTER selling job will mean more 
sales in 1940—or any year. 

Salesmanagers are constantly trying 
to help salesmen do a better job. But 
salesmanagers can only do so much 
with and for salesmen. The salesmen 
themselves must do the rest. 

First of all, a salesman should real- 
ize that he is more than “Salesman No. 
27.” He is in fact the salesmanager for 
a certain territory (his own) and for 
his customers. Just as the general sales- 
manager is responsible for the whole 
market, so is the salesman largely re- 
sponsible for good, bad or indifferent 
sales in his own province. 

Second, any salesman can benefit by 
checking his own performance and 
methods against those which other 
salesmen are finding profitable under 
today’s conditions. So here’s a check- 
list for salesmen who want better-than- 
ever-before results in 1940: 







































































































































































Check-List 
for 1940 


Salesmen 


1. Have I analyzed my sales by cus- 
tomers for 1939? And planned in each 
case how to try for more sales this 
year? 

2. Have I tried to find out how 
much in total each customer or pros- 
pect bought in 1939, whether from a 
competitor or from me? With which 
customers did I get my share or more? 

3. Where I got less than my share 
of business, why? How can I get a 
larger share this year? 

4, What important prospects bought 
nothing from me last year? What new 
approach or plan should I try on 
them this year? 

5. Have I discussed 1940 with each 
customer and got them to agree to a 
certain quota, probably increased over 
last year? ; 

6. Did I lose any big sales or cus- 
tomers in 1939? Why? How can I 
win them back this year? 

7. Have I asked the salesmanager 
or branch manager to call with me to 
help sell tough customers? 

8. Did I neglect or overlook any 
customers or prospects last year? 

9. Have any new prospects moved 
into my territory? 

10. Am I systematically cultivating 
new prospects, knowing that a certain 
per cent. of old customers will drop 
out and must be replaced by new ones? 

11. Are my sales calls pro-rated on 
the basis of potential business, or do 
I call simply because I like the cus- 
tomers or because they are near by? 

12. Do I sell the complete line, or 
have I acquired the habit of pushing 
certain items and overlooking others? 

13. Do I sell the items that make 

the most profit, or push those that are 
easiest-to-sell because of price? 
14. Have I an organized sales story, 





or do I just say what occurs to me on 
the spur of the moment? 

15. Do I use or show the company 
advertising in my selling? And if not, 
shouldn’t I? 

16. Do I use selling tools or ma- 
terials? And if so, do I use them to 
the best advantage? 

17. Am I concentrating my enter- 
taining on a few close and friendly 
customers, or do I spread the enter- 
tainment around where it will do the 
most good? 

18. Do I plan and lay out my work 
ahead? And then follow the plan? 

19. Do I start working early enough 
in the morning? Take too much time 
out for lunch? Quit too soon in the 
afternoon? 

20. Do I make lunch-time count by 
spending it with some important cus- 
tomer? 

21. Do I route myself to save travel 
time? 

22. Could I save time by making 
definite appointments with prospects? 

23. Have I been getting my custom- 
ers to put their own advertising be- 
hind my merchandise? 

24. Have I been getting my cus- 
tomers to put my merchandise on dis- 
play to the maximum extent possible? 

25. Do I talk with, help and en- 
thuse my customers’ salesforces on my 
merchandise? 

26. Have I held sales meetings with 
customers’ salesforces to tell them 
about new developments, etc.? If so, 
have I had a real story to tell these peo- 
ple? Or have J just talked? 

27. When in the field, do I watch 
out for and send to the salesmanager 
ideas and suggestions that might be 
valuable to the company? 

28. What are my competitors doing 
that I am not? Should I do the same? 

29. How can I render more service: 
than ever to my customers in 1940? 
What new service could they use? 

30. Do I build customers, or just. 
try for individual orders? 

31. Do I constantly study my sell- 
ing to discover what makes sales and’ 
what kills sales? 
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Where Is Seniority 
Taking Us’ 


Toward jobless youths who “never had a chance’’? 


Toward less security instead of more? 


Toward industrial calamity ? 


And what can industry do about it? 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Day AFTER DAY, seniority policies are 
being tied down tighter on American 
industry. 

With what results, now and for the 
future? 

Sharpened as a tool to carve out 
greater security for individual workers, 
seniority has become more rigid as its 
cutting edge has been whetted. Made 
sufficiently inflexible, it may break off 
in the hands of its makers and injure 
the very workers it has been fashioned 
to protect. 

The idea that the employee who has 
been longest on a job should be the 
last to be laid off and the first to be re- 
hired is not new. Employers subscribed 
to the principle long before unions 
forced many of them to “put it in writ- 
ing”—but the pre-agreement employer 
always added the important qualifying 
phrase, “other things being equal.” 

The railroad and printing unions be- 
gan the put-it-in-writing era long be- 
fore the New Deal was heard of. Since 
then, union demands for more in- 
flexible application of the principle 
have grown apace. Many management- 
union agreements now provide that 
length of service shall govern the order 
of firing and hiring provided the men 
involved “are qualified and have the 
ability to perform the work available.” 
Since it is to be assumed that they are 
qualified or they wouldn’t have the job 
in the first place, this type of agree- 
ment definitely takes from management 
its right to retain the best workers 
when lay-offs become necessary. It even 
makes it impossible for management to 





Norman G. SHIDLE, automotive editor of 
Forses, has made many special studies of 
labor relations. 
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get soft-hearted and retain the neediest 
employees. 

This sort of rigidity so clearly limits 
the development of maximum produc- 
tion efficiency that most managements 
have sought—and often won—some 
degree of flexibility in written agree- 
ments about seniority. The usual CIO 
agreement today, in fact, provides that 
length of service shall be only one (al- 
though the leading one) of the follow- 
ing factors which shall be considered 
in lay-offs: 

(a) Length of continuous service. 

(b) Knowledge, training, ability, 
skill and efficiency. 

(c) Physical fitness. 

(d) Family status; number of de- 
pendents, etc. 

(e) Place of residence. 

Agreements vary in a myriad of de- 
tails. Some exempt certain employees 
to facilitate plant re-tooling and re-ar- 
rangement; some exempt definitely 
“temporary” employees. Some compute 
seniority from the first day of a work- 
er’s employment; others provide a 
proof-of-ability period before giving 
the protection of seniority. Some even 
require union membership as a pre- 
requisite for seniority status. 


PROTECTION MUST BE FLEXIBLE 


Unions usually act as though the de- 
gree of “protection” for the worker 
varied inversely with the flexibility of 
the arrangement. But when all the ulti- 
mate effects of seniority are studied, it 
looks like a toss-up as to whether man- 
agement or workers are hurt worse. 
The real loser may well turn out to be 
the public. 

Faced with the immediate impedi- 





ments to efficient operation that seni- 
ority brings, management has been 
none too successful in making clear 
that seniority—if universally applied— 
will hit the individual worker like a 
two-edged sword; and that the public, 
along with the worker, will probably 
have to pay the resulting social and 
economic bills. 

Seniority, it is clear, does give the 
worker greater immediate security of 
employment, once he has a job. But it 
makes it tough for him to leave that 
job for a better one. William S. Knud- 
sen, General Motors’ president, stated 
one phase of this case succinctly the 
other day when he said: 

“Seniority has its drawbacks. If an 
entire city is organized, the man is 
practically becoming a serf to the com- 
pany that gave him his first job. If he 
is laid off, he cannot go elsewhere 
unless he starts at the bottom of the 
seniority list—and if he does go else- 
where he has to leave if he is called 
back to his original job, or forfeit his 
seniority standing. 


AN OUTRAGEOUS FINE 


“The net result is that seniority pro- 
tects the poorer worker and hamstrings 
the good mechanic who hesitates to 
throw away his seniority standing to 
get a job more to his liking. . . . 

“As long as I have known anything 
about industry, the older men in point 
of service and skill have always been 
the last to be laid off, but with the 
varieties of seniority rulings now in 
force—departmental, occupational or 
plant-wide—the whole system is get- 
ting to be more of a menace than a 
benefit.” 

Besides substituting security for op- 
portunity, seniority slaps an outrage- 
ously disproportionate fine on the 
skilled workman who manages to get 
himself discharged for any one of a 
variety of reasons from a particular 
plant. Faced with community-wide 
seniority, he can no longer tell his boss 
to “Go to hell” (a most precious tradi- 
tional privilege in America) and get 
himself another job based solely on his 
ability. Competent or incompetent, he 
must spend years establishing a new 
seniority rating somewhere else before 
he can obtain a job of equal security. 

Then, too, the particular company to 
which seniority chains the individual 
employee may or may not be stable in 
itself. Only successful companies can 
give “security.” When the company 
runs out of “security,” then the work- 
er is back on his own resources—and 
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with his opportunity for exploiting 
those resources definitely limited by 
the “security” which other workers 
have at his expense. 

It seems clear that the employee 
group, rather than the management 
group, will suffer the major hardships 
that universal seniority may bring to 
young Americans after the system has 
been applied widely enough and long 
enough. 
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these trends as time goes on. Young 
men will have harder and harder times 
getting started. 

If we run into another period like 
the Thirties, and add to it seniority 
regulations which govern American in- 
dustry completely, we might be faced 
with a whole generation of young men 
who had never been able to get started 
at all. Even those with the greatest 
ability would have to sit on the side- 





Seniority may penalize the company which employs veteran workers. (Studebaker photo) 


For the beginner, spread of seniority 
brings a gradually increasing insta- 
bility of employment. With older work- 
ers more firmly entrenched in their 
jobs, the time necessary for the young, 
inexperienced worker to achieve sta- 
bility is proportionately increased. 

In many fields, this situation will get 
worse before it gets better. More than 
half of the men over 40 who work in 
automobile plants today, were over 40 
when they were hired; and workers be- 
tween 45 and 60 draw the highest an- 
nual earnings. Seniority will emphasize 








lines waiting their turn, if seniority, 
not skill, were the dominant factor. 

Society as a whole, however, seems 
bound to stand the biggest losses if 
seniority regulations engulf industrial 
efficiency and worker initiative. 

The more rigidly seniority is ap- 
plied, the more it raises the premium 
on mediocrity. When seniority assures 
a man of his job if he does “satisfac- 
tory” work, management has to lay off 
an excellent worker just as quickly as 
an average worker. Mediocrity in the 
ascendant means costs going up—and 





the public is bound to pay in the end. 

Management does not dare hit out 
with the facts about what seniority in- 
evitably will do to efficiency. Already 
it is accused of burning up production 
workers before their time. But too high 
a percentage of physically declining 
employees in a manufacturing plant 
eventually will wreck its ability to pro- 
duce at a profit. The companies whose 
record is best in holding old employees 
longest are the very ones likely to feel 
the competitive pinch worst. 

Apprenticeship limitations further 
emphasize the implications of seniori- 
ty. Many unions hold down the num- 
ber of apprentices to keep wages and 
power up. Combined with seniority, 
these restrictions produce shortages of 
people who can do the things that 
must be done if industry is to carry on. 

The most important management 
kick against seniority, of course, is 
that it makes the firing of less efficient 
workers more difficult. Seniority is 
“protective.” Like all “protective” de- 
vices, it does not generate positive, ad- 
vancing accomplishment—and it can 
impede progress measurably. Seniority 
supports the natural desire of individu- 
al “Haves” for security, and opposes 
the eventual good of management, 
worker and community groups alike. 

Faced with immediate labor difficul- 
ties if they balk at demands for rigid 
seniority regulations, many employers 
will finally stop worrying about un- 
fortunate ultimate implications. By ac- 
cepting rigid seniority regulations, 
management can save itself much fric- 
tion with unions and, for the time be- 
ing at least, pass the added costs on to 
the public. That is just what many em- 
ployers will do. 

Nevertheless, no matter how un- 
sound seniority may be in principle, it 
will get the support of workers until 
some other and better method is de- 
vised to make the employee feel safe. 
The average employee will trade op- 
portunity for security every time. 

That may indicate what manage- 
ment’s ahswer to seniority must be. 

Many companies, in fact, now look 
at seniority as merely one symptom of 
a major disease. They see its unsound 
social implications as typical of what 
all “protective” impediments to indus- 
trial efficiency will bring. And they are 
convinced that some provision for 
dignified retirement of older workers 
and some better means of stabilizing 
employment are essential ingredients 
of any constructive answer to the cry 
for security. 
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B. C. Forbes Asks: 


Is Washington Becoming 


More Co-operative? 


THE RECKLESSNESS of the 1930's de- 
veloped many holes in our economy 
which needed mending. The New Deal- 
ers, conspicuously President Roose- 
velt, tackled that task. 

But the national pendulum has been 
forced too far to the Left. The people 
have demonstrated eagerness to put 
into power an Administration capable 
of putting things right, an Administra- 
tion capable of realizing that nothing 
is as vital as an adequate number of 
pay envelopes, that sound finance can- 
not be violated forever, that some day 
there must be an end to staggering 
public deficits—either through states- 
manship or bankruptcy. 

An alternate spelling of the New 
Deal is “Roosevelt.” 

He led in early helpful legislation; 
he has led in legislation which has pro- 
longed this depression beyond ll 
others. Never having shouldered the 
responsibility of meeting a payroll, he 
has unconcernedly piled debt upon 
debt, deficit upon deficit, all through 
his seven years’ regime. 

His latest budget and message, how- 
ever, indicate that hard realities have 
penetrated into his consciousness, that 
he has, all too tardily, awakened to the 
unalterable fact that a day of reckon- 
ing must come for any individual, in- 
stitution, corporation, government that 
grossly overspends. 

For years thoughtful citizens have 
been proclaiming that the United 
States could not recapture thorough- 
going prosperity until those in polit- 
ical power co-operated reasonably with 
business, industry, investors, employ- 
ment-givers. Is this truth finally being 
recognized at Washington? 

Admittedly, it has proved unsafe to 
count upon rational action under the 
Roosevelt regime. But the need, the 
necessity, the reasons for political co- 
operation with responsible interests 
have become so painfully pronounced 
that there is ground for expecting Mr. 
Roosevelt to follow up his reassuring 
words with reassuring deeds. 

All that is necessary to send this 
young country vigorously ahead is the 
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establishment of a Federal Adminis- 
tration commanding national confi- 
dence, a Federal Administration pos- 
sessing both the will and the ability to 
co-operate wholeheartedly in resusci- 
tating recovery and employment. 

The present outlook is that Novem- 
ber will bring encouragement. 


How men in various responsible 
walks of life read 1940’s prospects is 


here presented: 


Tuomas J. Watson, president, Interna- 
tional Business Machines: Anyone who sells 
the United States short is making a mistake. 
I am buying 1940 and the future. 

Wituram S. Knupsen, president, General 
Motors: We certainly can look forward to 
good business in 1940. If the present trend 
continues, an increase over the 3,700,000 car 
total for 1939 is reasonably sure. 

Joun Lowry, president, Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York: We seem just now to 
be turning from unsound policies. So I am 
once more hopeful for the future of the 
United States. 

Sypney G. McALLisTeR, president, Inter- 
national Harvester: The uncertainties of the 
international situation hang threateningly 
over 1940 business just when the domestic 
outlook had begun to grow brighter. Any at- 
tempt to appraise the probable course of 
1940 business must balance these uncer- 
tainties against what seems to be an im- 
proved demand for goods and services in 
this country. 


Tom M. Girpter, chairman, Republic 
Steel: So far, no indications of an imme. 
diate serious setback in trade have ap- 
peared, but the signs are not clear beyond 
the early months of 1940. 

P. D. Waconer, president, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher: Business needs office equip- 
ment more and more in wider and wider 
variety, and I see no end to such a trend, 

Epset Forp: The outlook is definitely 
favorable. 

Cuartes E. Witson, president, General 
Electric: We confidently expect that busi- 
ness in the electrical industry will be better 
in 1940. 

W. S. Farisu, president, Standard Oil, 
N. J.: The outlook is fairly good. 

H. W. Prentis Jr., president, National 
Association of Manufacturers: Business 
should be 6 to 10% over the 1939 average. 
The big job now is to pull the country out 
of its slough of defeatism. 

Freperick D. Cortey, president, Marshall 
Field: Any merchant who operated with 
profit in 1939 should enter 1940 with cour- 
age. 

Ward MELVILLE, president, Melville’ Shoe: 
Despite the war, 1940 will be a good year 
in most retail lines. 

Bernarp F. Gimset, president, Gimbel 
Brothers: I think the present upward trend 
in industry will, except for a possible short 
downward adjustment during the first quar- 
ter, continue throughout the year. 

R. L. Witurams, Chicago & North West- 
ern: We should have very well sustained 
business in the next three or four months. 

G. D. Brooxe, president, Chesapeake & 
Ohio: I do not expect freight and passenger 
traffic to increase in 1940 compared with the 
volume of September, October and Novem- 
ber of 1939. 

F. J. Gavin, president, Great Northern: 
We are looking for moderate increases in 
freight and passenger traffic. 

Rosert M. Hanes, president, American 
Bankers’ Association: We can look forward 
to levels of business activity that will aver- 
age about 10% above 1939. 

Greorce W. Mason, president, Nash-Kel- 
vinator: The automobile business is prog- 
ressing at a very satisfactory rate, with no 
indication that it will not continue to do so. 








Two weeks aco, Charlie Blades was guest of honor 
at the biggest birthday banquet Lansing, Mich., has 
ever seen. Around him were hundreds of men with 
whom he has worked for years; beside him were 
Governor Dickinson of Michigan, R. E. Olds, founder 
of the Olds Motor Works, President William S. 
Knudsen of General Motors and the host, General 
Manager C. L. McCuen of Oldsmobile. All were 
there to honor him, on his 80th birthday, as Olds- 
mobile’s oldest employee and the oldest employee 
in the entire automobile industry in years of service. 
Forty-two years ago, in 1897, Charlie Blades forged 
the front axle for the first Oldsmobile. He is still on 
the job as information clerk in the tool division. 


The Human Side of Business 
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James A McCiain 





TALKING of Close-Ups of High-Ups, I 
early derived a lesson which helped 
me in later ;zars. When a youthful re- 
porter in South Africa, I boldly de- 
cided to attempt to interview a visiting 
member of the Japanese royal family 
—interviewing in those far-off days 
and far-off places was unknown. 

I finally was told to go to a certain 
hotel room. When I knocked a voice 
came, “Come in.” But, startled, I drew 
back on beholding the exalted person- 
age standing stark naked in a washtub. 
Bowing low, His Highness insisted I 
enter. 

And I obtained an exclusive story 
from him, while he, most unconcern- 
edly, finished his bath. 

The experience caused me to reflect 
that, after all, there was little differ- 
ence between the humblest and the 
highest, and that, therefore, I would 
never thereafter hesitate to approach 
anyone, no matter how exalted. 

This I have discovered: The most 
worthwhile giants, whether in public 
life or in business or industry or 
finance, desire no obsequiousness, no 
fawning. 

One shining exception was the late 
Frank A. Munsey. When an executive 
arranged an audience I found 
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career, picturing himself not only as a 
yokel but a numbskull, bounced from 
his first job because of incompetence. 
In reality, Woolworth was a likable 
fellow, retaining an unusual measure 
of boyishness. 

The present J. P. Morgan was the 
only man who ever kicked me out. | 
had known him, on the basis financial 
reporters know most big Wall Street 
figures, for several years. But because 
I had switched from one newspaper to 
another—and for no other reason—he 
suddenly bellowed at me, jumped up 
from his desk, strode towards the door, 
and waved me through it. He was a 
Bourbon then. He has long since nobly 
mellowed. 

There seems to be something about 
grand-scale banking which affects its 
practitioners. The late James Stillman 
was a veritable sphinx. Ditto, George 
F. Baker, founder of the First National 
Bank of New York. Yet, for some in- 
explicable reason, both these recluses 
sounded me out about writing their 
life-story a few years before they 
passed on. 

My recipe has been to treat ’em all 
as courteously—no more, no less so— 
than I treat my rawest office-boy, es- 

















Leroy A. LINCOLN 


chew kowtowing, strive to talk about 
something likely to interest them, re- 
veal intimacy with their achievements, 
and, as soon as opportunity presents, 
become an intelligent listener. 


ALL top executives do not sit at their 
desks from January 1 to December 31. 
Depending upon their own _back- 
ground, some spend much time in their 
factories, others personally go after 
big contracts, still others constantly 
use trains and airplanes to visit and 
pump enthusiasm into salesforces. 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
biggest insurance enterprise of them 
all, Metropolitan Life, has during the 
last 18 months actually gone out and 
traveled hither and yon to see the en- 
tire field force of 25,000 agents, man- 
agers and assistant managers, to 
contact them in small groups in order 
to get to know them, to listen to them, 
to counsel with them, to inspire them. 
His total journeyings on such mis- 


sions have exceeded 100,000 miles. 


FEW MEN rise to presidential rank in 
the staid insurance business in their 
early forties. An exception is James A 
McLain, new president of the Guar- 

dian Life Insurance Co. He isn’t 





the publisher seated on what 
looked, and doubtless was in- 
tended to look, like a throne. As 
I walked towards him he beck- 
oned me to be seated, lower 
down. By this time I had made 
up my mind that I wanted noth- 
ing to do with him. 

Frank W. Woolworth liked to 
strike Napoleonic poses — his 
office was rich in Napoleon rel- 
ics. But it didn’t prove difficult 
to get inside this stern, ostenta- 
tious, regal shell. Once he un- 
bent,~he gave me a candid, un- 
flattering account of his early 





Dhan 8 Ate arb le 
K. T. KELLER of Chrysler 

FRANK F Rost, steel master 

BILLY THE OYSTERMAN 


Rupotr Hecut, New Orleans banker 


FRANK McKowneE of Statler Hotels 


quite 42. The new chief wasn’t 
even born when his predecessor, 
Carl Heye (who now becomes 
chairman of the board after 
more than 50 years’ service with 
the company) took his first exec- 
utive post. 

When Owen D. Young was 
being booked as a college stu- 
dent he was asked to give his full 
name. “Owen Young,” he re- 
plied. “What’s your middle 
name?” He hadn’t any. The re- 
corder insisted that there must 
be. So, on the spur of the mo- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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m the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








“Car & Truck Values for 1940.” 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.’s idea is a 
six-by-one-inch sample of the pleasant- 
smelling vinal plastic, pioneered joint- 
ly with Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., whose toughness, strength and 
stretchability contain the secret of the 
new “Hi-Test” safety glass. Stock- 
holders are urged to handle it, to pull 
it, to “note how it can be stretched.” 


Geared-to-Market 


Two notable examples of gearing 
products to the market also come to 
light as makers of electrical appliances 
unveil their 1940 products. Both are 
attempts to cash in on the farm mar- 
ket, now a fast-growing potential mar- 
ket for appliances because of rapid 
extension of rural power. 

Westinghouse Electric offers an 
oversize refrigerator, stripped of 


' gadgets to get the price down, whose 


huge storage capacity is expected to 
please the many farmers who have 


large households and keep on hand 
big food supplies. 

Frigidaire aims for the farmer with 
a line of electric ranges which also 
contain built-in facilities for burning 
coal, wood or oil; by fitting a water 
jacket, they produce hot water as well. 
With the new ranges, farmers (and 
others who have no central heating) 
can heat their kitchens with the kitchen 
stove—a precious privilege which has 
prevented the sale of many a con- 
ventional electric range. 


Billions 


End-of-the-year banking statements 
reveal that New York City now has five 
billion-dollar-or-more banks: Chase 
National, National City, Guaranty 
Trust, Bankers Trust, Central Hanover. 


No Ill Wind 


Scarlett O’Hara, wildcat heroine of 
Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the 


Wind, never wore nail polish. But one 
of the 40-odd manufacturers who are 
tying-in with the movie version of the 
book, is introducing Scarlett nail 
polish. 

Straight from the pages of the book, 
however, come dolls, jewelry, bed 
spreads and furniture, the products of 
manufacturers who believe in hanging 
their merchandise on a timely peg. 

In Atlanta where the picture had its 
world-premiere in mid-December, and 
in New York City where the picture is 
now playing to capacity houses, mer- 
chants are also cashing in. Their ad- 
vertising and window displays are all 
bent under the wind that is far from 
ill to business. 


Profit Sharers 


Most employers have definite ideas 
about profit-sharing. They either think 
it’s the greatest thing in business, or 
they think it’s a joke. 

When they can’t see it, employers 
argue that ordinary workers are not 
responsible for profits, as they do only 
what they are told and contribute no 
creative thinking, and when profits 
vanish, workers may squawk. 

Employers who share their profits, 
on the other hand, declare that no one 
can draw a line between workers who 
use their imagination and those who 





Workers Paid $14,000 For Ideas, $11,140 For Safety Practices 





. . they had the best ideas 


WESTINGHOUSE paid for the ideas. To 
36 employees, the company recently 
paid a total of $14,000 for suggestions 
for the improvement of products and 
working conditions, submitted and 
accepted during the past six months. 
Westinghouse executives here con- 


gratulate two of the winners. From left 
to right: Vice-Chairman Merrick, Gen- 
eral Manager Streamer, Division Man- 
ager McCulley,, Prize-Winner Pugh, 
Chairman Robertson, Prize-Winner 
Kepcija and Vice-President Marshall. 

Pittsburgh Coal paid for the safety 





. . - he had the best safety record 


practices. J. T. Bartram, superintend- 
ent of Midland Mine, Houston, Pa., 
is shown awarding first prize of $200 
to Sylvia Corso, a mine loader, for his 
safety record last year. Every worker 
who had no time-lost accident had a 
chance for prizes. (International) 
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don’t, that rank-and-file workers should 
get a slice of the melon along with the 
the bosses. 

To spread this gospel of profit-shar- 
ing, several companies that have suc- 
cessfully applied it in their own plants 
have just established the American 
Profit-Sharing Institute in Chicago. 
Tentative program of the institute, 
which has already signed up 70 mem- 
bers at $100 apiece, calls for several 
publications. First of these will be a 
digest of outstanding profit-sharing 
plans, which will be sent free to in- 
terested employers. 

Creator of the institute idea is Don- 
ald Despain, industrial relations coun- 
sellor, who is acting as managing 
director (without pay). Among the 
organizers, however, are heads of com- 
panies noted for their profit-sharing: 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Co., 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Visking Corp., 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Allbright- 
Nell Co., Hoskins Manufacturing Co., 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Perfect 
Circle Co. Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. YIR1 


Gaining Favor Their Business Leaked 


The “last in, first out” method of - 
inventory valuation, validated for tax The Picture of Health 
purposes at the last Congress (FoRBEs, 
Sept. 15, p. 7), is reported to be gain- 
ing favor in a wide range of industries. To all appearances the debtor's business was sound and flourishing. 

Almost 15% of 264 companies re- Everything looked rosy when goods were shipped. But... 
cently queried by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, for instance, 
indicated that they are now using— 





No matter how exhaustive a manufacturer's or Jobber’s investigation 
may be, dangerous conditions may exist. Sometimes the debtor, himself, 


or sid Presa py ee iP doesn’t know. Other times unsafe factors are successfully concealed. 
lar study last year showed that only American Credit Insurance 
3% were using it. 

The “last in, first out” method puts makes your debtors’ accounts actually as safe as they seem to be when 
inventory value at replacement cost, credit is extended. All goods sold under the terms of the policy will be 
thus reflects current costs, not costs of paid for. 


months ago. In other words, it gives 
management a more realistic picture 
of company operations, pointing the 
way to a sounder dividend policy and 
narrower market fluctuations. 


American Credit Insurance removes the menace of unexpected credit 
losses, prevents the indefinite freezing of capital in delinquent accounts. 
With receivables secure and capital liquid, you are in exceptionally 
favorable position to sell --- and to obtain banking accommodations. 


Include Credit Insurance in your executive program for 1940. Ten policy 


W orkers Borrowed forms provide exactly the kind and degree of credit protection you 


- require. Investigate. 
Pinched by the shortage of skilled 
labor, some manufacturers are now 


6 e & 
“borrowing” workers from companies | American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York 
effecting temporary or seasonal lay- J.F.McFadden, President - Chamber of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





offs. Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
In Hartford, Conn., for instance, the | - jroo ------------ 

United Aircraft Corp., with a backlo * AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 

of unfilled aan taking Lila F 2 3 E QR '@) '@) K Chamber of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation to me, send your free book: 
“The Best Collection Letter | Ever Used.” 


hands from the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co., where operations have 


"The Best Collection Letter 





” 
been slowed down by disruption of its i Ever U: . DOB ions cescccscreccesesssccsnestovevessesesncererereseeceesesensocesnassteresseeseeseceseesceneses 
e rt busi Deer Ra ae a Ue II 5 Piven Dhcmmne inn nonsense sens ccdecesccnccesopsesenduecnseveceecgeccceceesssececees 
xpo . ness. getting” letters—used and contributed pci pidress ce svmeceuesesessnsnuransnnnanvasvnnnnnn 
ing workers from several department righted — you can use or adapt them. : BEY. ccc ceeecccenenenseensenecereneesenenerensteeecccesessen ees ss EQ ccrcrseseserneseseerees 
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Sales double those of 1938 


are recorded as Studebaker exceeds 


the industry’s percentage of gain 


more than 
* 


Om sales record after an- 
other was broken in 1939 
by Studebaker. 

The year’s final quarter was 
the biggest final quarter in 
unit volume in Studebaker’s 
87-year history. 

Studebaker finished 1939 
solidly intrenched in 8th place 
in passenger car registrations 
—an advance of five positions 
in two years. 

Studebaker had a unit gain 
in registrations for 11 months 
of 1939 of 105.4% as against 
an industry gain of 44.6%. 


New Studebaker Champion 
a stand-out success 


Studebaker shattered precedent 
in April 1939 by introducing a 
new economy car in the lowest 
price field—the Studebaker 
Champion—designed to give 
10% to 25% greater gas sav- 
ings than any competitively 
priced car. 


Today more than 60,000 sat- 


STUDEBAKER...THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


Founded in 1852 + World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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2'/, times 


isfied Studebaker Champion 
owners are acclaiming this car 
as the most successful new car 
in 10 years. 

The great Studebaker fac- 
tories are operating five days 
a week on a peak production 
schedule. And 7,700 of the auto- 
mobile industry’s ablest crafts- 
men are busy perpetuating the 
quality tradition for which 
Studebaker is world-famed. 

Make Studebaker’s success 
your success. See to it that you 
visit your local Studebaker 
dealer and drive a Studebaker 
Champion, Commander or 
President before deciding on 
any car. Champion prices be- 
gin as low as $660 delivered at 
South Bend, Indiana, with lib- 
eral C.I.T. payment terms. 

And don’t forget that Stude- 
baker leads in value in com- 
mercial cars and trucks as well 
as in passenger cars. The Stude- 


baker Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana. 





stores; in New York, from ice cream 
companies in their Winter slump. 

Because all employees are “lent,” 
and thus retain their continuous ser- 
vice records, labor unions are approv- 
ing the idea, 


ClothW ithout Weaving 


For years, textile manufacturers 
have tried to make cloth without spin- 
ning or weaving. That new fortunes 
would be made if a process were de- 
veloped for making cloth as simply as 
paper, many have long been willing to 
believe. 

Not until this month, however, has 
a process appeared that has looked 
promising. Now the Fibre Products 
Laboratories, Inc., New Brunswick, 
N. J., announces a method that some 
experts declare may revolutionize the 
industry. , 

The process, employing ordinary 
textile machinery, consists of arrang- 
ing fibers into parallel lines and then 
welding them, chemically, into a sheet 
fabric. Since short, cheap fibers can 
be used, the resulting textile is claimed 
to be much less costly than woven 
material, which requires long, staple 
fibers. 

The new cloth is not suitable for 
wearing apparel because of its coarse- 
ness, but it will soon be used to make 
window shades, tents, napkins and 
towels. Because of its low cost, it can 
be substituted for jute in making bur- 
lap bags, which is especially impor- 
tant now in view of the British em- 
bargo on jute goods from India. 

Commercial production of the cloth 
is now under way. The process, how- 
ever, is still open to ingenious de- 
velopment. 


Small Step 


It’s a small step, but at least in the 
right direction. 

For years, business has wallowed in 
an ever-deepening mire of lengthy, 
complicated reports which must be 
made to government and government 
agencies. Protests that many of the 
reports are needless, that most of them 
are needlessly complicated, have been 
largely unheeded. 

Now New York State indirectly ad- 
mits the justice of the complaints. 
Until this year, employers included in 
the State unemployment insurance sys- 
tem have had to make detailed reports 
on the earnings of every employee 
four times a year. Beginning soon on 
an experimental basis, however, large 
employers with stable employment rec- 
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ords will be allowed to report only 
when a worker is separated from the 
payroll. The same results will be 
achieved, but at much less cost in time 
and money for manufacturers. 


Noteworthy 


Guilty—Something new in retirement 
parties was recently staged by Michi- 
gan Be Telephone Co. in Detroit: 
Five employees were arraigned before 
a mock court, found guilty of being 
of retirement age and sentenced to 
spend the rest of their natural lives 
loafing. 


Showmanship—To dramatize its alle- 
giance to King Cotton, the Peoples 
National Bank of Greenville, S. C., 
printed its year-end statement of con- 
dition on starched cotton cloth. 


Boost—Stainless_ steel, whose _best- 
known transportation use has hitherto 
been in streamlined passenger trains, 
now gets a tremendous boost in freight 
haulage: Fruehauf Trailer Co. has or- 
dered 10,000 strong-for-their-weight, 
stainless-steel semi-trailer bodies from 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., 


pioneer in use of.the metal. 


Advances—After a year’s test, General 
Motors now announces that 34,000 em- 
ployees took advantage of its security 
and lay-off benefit plans, receiving 
non-interest-bearing wage advances in 
excess of $1,500,000. Already 90% 
has been paid back. 


Provision—Newest idea in preserving 
jobs for older workers: The provision 
recently included in an agreement be- 
tween New York electrical contractors 
and a union that for every 10 men on 
any job one must be more than 55. 


Ropes—Now, more than ever before, 
Uncle Sam is industry’s biggest cus- 
tomer. But lots of companies fail to 
sell him a bill of goods because they 
don’t know the ropes. For this reason, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has just issued the first detailed 
study of business-government con- 
tracts, which gives prospective sellers 
valuable tips. 


Profitable—By working with rather 
than against highway carriers, Chicago 
Great Western Railroad has realized 
more than $1,000,000 from rail-truck 
business during the past two years. 
Since only a negligible increase in 
expenses was necessary to handle the 
freight, most of revenue was profit. 








PRO LETTERHEA 
Ipays dividend ; 


in any size business 
a 
Here is the firm of John Middleton, Inc., who have blended fine 
smoking tobaccos for three generations. They want their letterhead 
to reflect quality and precision. They want their customers to get 
the right impression...and so they choose STRATHMORE BOND. 






To every business that values its reputation, a good letterhead is a 
good investment, whether that business numbers its public by the 
hundreds...or by the millions. For every letter over that firm name 
represents that business. 


When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, it costs less than 
1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest paper you 
might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as 
can be made, the cost is only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so 
little cost difference, is sound business economy. 

* * 7 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance fac- 
tors important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check 
list. Dept. Fr. 0. 8, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


STRATHMORE 
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“ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


To KEEP the Golden Rule we must 
put ourselves in other people’s places, 
but to do that consists in and depends 
upon picturing ourselves in their 
places. If we had the imagination to do 
that there would be fewer families 
estranged by misunderstanding be- 
tween the older and the younger gen- 
erations, fewer bitter judgments would 
pass our lips, fewer racial, national and 
class prejudices would stain our lives. 

—Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick. 


The grand essentials of happiness 
are: Something to do, something to 
love, and something to hope for. 

—CHALMERS. 


The man who persistently and dog- 
gedly holds to an unchanging opinion 
is holding to a rope which is fastened 
to nothing, and may find himself 
dashed about in the sea of the chang- 
ing world. —BELDENEWS. 


Moderation is the silken string run- 
ning through the pearl chain of all 
virtues. —BisHop HAL. 


Pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes. —Joun Ruskin. 


We are told that each new language 
we master gives us another life to live. 
The same may be said of each new 
friendship. To be a friend you must 
interest yourself in someone else. You 
must desire good for that person. You 
must do what you can to enrich that 
person’s life. By simply multiplying the 
number of your friendships you multi- 
ply the number of lives you can live 
and enjoy. —Henry Curtis. 


The more we do, the more we can 
do; the more busy we are, the more 
leisure we have.—WiLuiam Hazuitt. 
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The young man who has the com- 
bination of the learning of books with 
the learning which comes of doing 
things with the hands need not worry 
about getting along in the world today, 
or at any time. 

—WiiiaM S. KnupsEn, 
president, General Motors Corp. 


The need of the hour in our dem- 
ocracy is this—we must consider the 
faith, the dreams, the hopes, the fears 
of our common people. 

—Joun Watter Houck, D.D. 


It is only the man who has never 
mastered his job who is sure he knows 
all there is to know about it. 


—STANLEY Unwin. 


It’s You 
I} you want to work for the kind of a 


firm 
Like the kind of a firm you like, 
You needn’t slip your clothes in a grip 
Or start on a job hunting hike. 
You'll only find what you left behind 
For there’s nothing that’s really new, 
It?s a knock at yourself when you 
knock your boss, 
It isn’t the firm ... it’s you. 


No company’s made by men who are 
afraid 
Lest somebody else gets ahead, 
When everyone works and nobody 
shirks 
You can bring back a business that’s 
dead. 
And if while you make your personal 
stake 
Your fellows can make one, too, 
Your firm will be what you want it to 
i kets 
It isn’t the firm... it’s you. 
—ANON. 





Our rulers will best promote the 
improvement of the people by strictly 
confining themselves to their own 
legitimate duties—by leaving capital to 
find its most lucrative course, com- 
modities their fair price, industry and 
intelligence their natural reward, idle- 
ness and folly their natural punish- 
ment—by maintaining peace, by de- 
fending prosperity, by diminishing the 
price of law, and by observing strict 
economy in every department of the 
State. Let the government do this—the 
people will assuredly do the rest. 

—MACcauLay. 


We live by Faith; but Faith is not 
the slave of text and legend. Reason’s 
voice and God’s, Nature’s and Duty’s, 
never are at odds. 

—Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


ad 
The diamond cannot be polished 
without friction, nor man_ perfected 
without trials. .—CHINESE PROVERB. 


We spend so much time discussing 
what governments should do and make 
so little effort to do anything in our 
private circles. 


—Ratpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


Drudgery is as necessary to call out 
the treasures of the mind as harrow- 
ing and planting those of the earth. 

—FUuLLER. 


It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he who in the midst of 
the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness 
the independence of solitude. 

—Ratpu Wapo Emerson. 
* 

In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Study to be quiet and to do 
your own business, and to 
work with your own hands.— 
1 Thessalonians, 4:11. 


Sent in by C. V. Wyckoff, San 
Francisco, Calif. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 








When Johns-Manville recently dedicated its new plant at Jarratt, 
Va., a special grandstand was erected for the kids, so they could 
watch in comfort, between gulps of pop and bites of hot dogs 


“See, Sis, that’s why I want a Chevrolet when I grow up!” So says 
this young visitor to a recent General Motors “open house,” where 
the youngsters were given all the elbow room they wanted 


Kids Today, Customers Tomorrow 


WHEN Junior grows up the chances are that he will patron- 
ize the companies that are now taking the trouble to win 
his goodwill. 

And lots of companies are now aiming their promotion 
at kids, the customers of tomorrow. Manufacturers are 
throwing parties for children, stuffing them with hot dogs 
and pop, while railroads are giving them train rides and 
taking them behind the scenes at the yards. 

Kids hate dull, stuffy books and museums. They forget a 
great deal that they learn at school. But they seldom forget 
a front seat at an “open house” or a tour through a factory. 

The pictures on this page show how three farsighted 
companies are building business for tomorrow. 


Photos: Cushing, General Motors, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Excitement rides the rails when the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
Railway takes moppets, 50 at a time, for a three-hour ride and 
inspection tour, from couplings to upper berths (above, at left), 


through machine shops and yards (upper right). Within the past 
six weeks the company has conducted 12 of these tours, giving many 
a customer of tomorrow his first ride on a train (lower right) 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 


How conditions compare with a vear avo 
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Tides of Industry 


IN SPITE of seasonal trends and year-end declines as a result of the holiday 
period, industrial production in December was maintained at a high level. Auto- 
mobile output and carloadings declined less than seasonally in the final weeks 
of 1939, and while electric power output fell off, it increased its gain over the 
1938 period. The post-Christmas drop in retail trade, too, was less pronounced 


than usual. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 





Steel ingot production showed the 
effects of the holiday closings. But it 
made a strong recovery, from 73.7 to 
85.7% of capacity, in the latest week 
reported (not charted). 


Automobiles Manufactured 
Thousands 





The outlook for the early months 
of 1940 is good. Ford reports current 
rate of 5,000 units a day will be con- 
tinued into 1940. Nash reports best 
sales in a decade; Buick announces 
last-quarter shipments the best in the 
company’s history; Hudson’s last 
quarter sales were double those of 
1938. Record-breaking sales are keep- 
ing field stocks low, which calls for 
continued activity. 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 


5 YR. AVE. 
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After setting an all-time high record 
for three successive weeks in Decem- 
ber, output dropped in the final week 
of the year. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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Holiday spending is an important 
factor in the usual year-end spurt in 
check payments. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 
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Increases in coal, ore and coke load- 
ings contributed to the less-than-seas- 
onal decline. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 
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Sharp advances in farm products, foods and textiles led the general commodity 


price rise. (1926100) 














CET A‘100 LOAN 


iF YOU CAN PAY BACK 
‘6A. AMONTH 


nes are made employ every 
You. ute won enptones ee No cetor relatives =< eee can, Lael year 
ple. probably hemoney youneed -rOMPLIY oid 
‘sometimes borrow to 
must ered : 


u forec! 
{ you and privately ‘one chaise! mort: 
eile Aiagajg patie PMR Se 


You have probably seen the above adver- 
tisement in your local newspaper. It was not 
written for you although occasionally an 
executive does borrow at Household. You 
can easily get bank credit when you need a 
loan to meet an emergency. But it is not so 
easy for the wage-earner. When the clerk or 
shop worker in your plant needs extra funds 
—to pay for a long illness or serious accident, 
for instance—he has to borrow elsewhere. 


But where? From your company? It’s 
probably against company policy. From a 
bank? Banks usually require security he 
doesn’t own or co-signers he can’t readily 
get. From his friends? Friends need all they 
make for their own expenses. 


Where wage-earners can borrow 


It is Household Finance’s job to provide 
cash credit to wage-earners. At Household 
the responsible worker can borrow on his 
character and earning ability and repay in 
small monthly jnstallments. Thus he gets 
cash in a lump sum for the emergency and a 
repayment schedule permitting him to clear 
up his indebtedness without sacrifice of living 
standards. Last year this plan helped over 
600,000 men and women to get medical and 
dental service, make repairs, keep insurance 
in force, pay taxes—solve money problems 
of many kinds. The table below shows typi- 
cal loans and repayment schedules. 








AMOUNT}; AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos, mos, mos. mos. mos. 


ae loan loan loan loan loan 


$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 | 4.87 




















100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 1$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15 | 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 





Above payments figured at 2}2% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and nine oA om states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











To help families avoid unnecessary debt 
Household is conducting an educational 
program in money management and better 
buymanship. Borrowers learn how to save - 
on daily purchases and get more out of 
limited incomes. The booklets used in this 
work have been adopted as texts in hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges. 


Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this service for your employees? The coupon 
will bring you the story without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 267 branches in 170 cities 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-A 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


ee 


ee 
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LIGHT 
for the 
Machines 


of 
Business e 


Machines that speed the flow of busi- 
ness are gui by human eyes. GOOD 
LIG. G means more work done, with 
less fatigue and error. This new Faries 
OFFICE APPLIANCE LAMP is one of 


OVER 200 MODELS 
Impressive lamps for your private office—lamps for the 
general office or plant. In the interest of efficiency, check 
up on the LIGHT in your offices. Have your electrical 
or office supply dealer show you the FARIES catalog. 

FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1016 E. Grand Ave. Decatur, Ill. 


artes Lamp 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 





“Aristocrat of Hotels” 
— The Drake is distin- 
guished for the spa- 
cious luxury of its 
rooms, the excellence 
of its cuisine. Yet tariffs 
are always moderate. 


The Dra 


. CHICAGO 





Lake Shore Drive 








WANTED 


part-time or full-time rep- 
resentatives to sell and 
service FORBES’ subscrip- 
tions among business ex- 
ecutives in industrial 
areas where we have no 
representative at present. 
Timely, effective sales 
promotion material fur- 
nished attuned to the 
needs of business execu- 
tives TODAY. Liberal 
commissions and bonus. 


Write at once to Circulation Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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$$ ININVENTIONS 





Metal “Mortar”—Cheaper Castings 


News of New Products, Materials 


Metal Joins Glass 


Interior panels and partitions of 
glass blocks can now be erected by a 
new “dry” method using prefabricated 
interlocking metal parts to form the 
blocks into panels. Among the numer- 
ous advantages claimed are greater 
beauty, strength, cleanliness and the 
possibility of 100% salvage. 

The metal system consists primarily 
of two extruded shapes—one designed 
to bound the top, bottom and sides of 
the panel, and the other for use in 
continuous horizontal lengths and short 
vertical lengths between each course 
of block. One side of the first shape 
fits the sides of the block, and the 
other is designed for connecting the 
glass block panel to adjacent con- 
struction. The members interlock easi- 
ly and quickly in a simple, fool-proof 
manner, into a metal framework to 
form a complete metal-glass panel. 

Managers of office buildings in 
which remodeling is frequently neces- 
sary because of tenant changes, and 
stores where temporary displays must 
be erected and removed quickly and 
economically, will be especially inter- 
ested in the salvage possibilities of 
this method. With only reasonable 
care, panels can be quickly dis-assem- 
bled, and both the glass block and 
the metal members are immediately 
ready for re-erection wherever needed. 

At present two sizes of block can 
be erected by this method—the 8-by-8- 
inch and the 12-by-12-inch. (1-115) 


Economical Finish 


High-speed production and savings 
as high as 150% are promised cast- 
ings users by the originators of a new 
method of castings finishing. 

The process is simple. First, castings 
are dipped in a thin solution of a spe- 
cial finishing material. Second, they 
are placed gn a slightly-inclined, re- 
movable, screen-covered rack, so that 
any surplus paint can be collected in 
a tray which returns it to the dipping 
tank. Third, they are sprayed. 


In the drying process which follows, 
they are subjected to heat of 200 de- 
grees for one hour. During this period 
a wrinkling of the finish takes place. 
This not only gives the castings a 
beautiful appearance but also conceals 
any minor flaws in the surface of the 
castings. The user, therefore, is en- 
abled to buy castings which do not 
have to undergo expensive, extra- 
ordinary finishing operations. 

The makers claim that the method 
will double production, reduce finish- 
ing material costs from 25 to 40%, 
eliminate rejects and give products 
an attractive appearance. (2-115) 


Noiseless Mounting 


A new lightweight tool uses air 
pressure to mount tires noiselessly, 
and does away with the need for 
pounding on tire beads. 

The tire is hung on the wheel in 
the usual manner, then the tool is 
hung on the rim and placed in con- 
tact with the lower exposed bead. An 
air hose is then connected, and in the 
short space of three seconds the tire 
is placed on the wheel. The tool 
weighs only 18 pounds and exerts a 
pressure of one ton when working on 
air pressure of 125 pounds. (3-115) 


Safety First 


A great contribution to safety and 
peace of mind is made by a new col- 
lapsible ladder that can be put into 
instant use to assure escape from the 
window of a burning building. 

The ladder folds accordion-wise 
and fits into a container for storage 
in any room. The rungs are fastened 
by means of a chain to an extension 
bar which is laid across the inside 
window ledge and is held in place by 
the sides of the window frame, when 
the ladder is in use. The rungs are 
then dropped out of the window and 
they extend into a rigid ladder. An 
automatic ratchet device keeps it from 
buckling. It is strong enough to hold 
as many average-weight persons as 
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could descend at the same time, and 
metal guards keep the rungs far 
enough away from the side of the 
building to afford ample foothold. 

This ladder should find acceptance 
in commercial buildings, factories, 
small hotels and private homes. 
(4-115) 


New Office Equipment 


Here are two items for the office 
manager. 

The first is a cashier’s chair which 
has a heavy steel safety deposit box 
located unobtrusively in the seat. A 
slot allows the cashier to slip in money 
without unlocking it. Two keys are re- 
quired to open the box—one for the 
cashier and one for the manager. 

Special channels are available for 
anchoring the chair to the floor, but 
the chair slides in these channels so 
that it can be adjusted to the most 
comfortable position for the occupant. 
(5-115) 


The second is a new model portable 
adding-figuring machine especially de- 
signed for quiet and speedy operation. 
Every moving part has been scientifi- 
cally treated to quiet annoying noise. 
Even the key action has been cushioned 
to reduce the noise of entering figures 
on the keyboard. 

Totals and sub-totals are printed 
automatically and in red, in contrast 
to the listed items, which are printed 
in black. (6-115) 


Telegraphics: 


A new liquid cleaning material re- 
moves dirt, grease, carbon and gum 
from metal parts. Parts to be cleaned 
are dipped in the cold liquid and left 
for a time. Subsequent scraping and 
wire brushing are unnecessary. Dirt 
removed from the metal separates out 
as sludge, leaving the cleaning material 
clean and undiminished in strength. 
(7-115) 

A new paper for filtering presses is 
said to possess the highest wet 
strength of any paper for this pur- 
pose. It is placed against the filtering 
canvas or screen. The filter cake de- 
posits on the paper, permitting rapid 


cleaning of the canvas merely by re- 


moving the paper. (8-115) 
—A. M. Fores. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET -« New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1939 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............ 
a a be) a 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

ae Re POS eg ee 2 


$ 933,912,307.44 
11,257,409.00 


733,592,490.94 











Obligations of Other Federal Agencies.............. 50,452,489.29 
State and Municipal Securities..................... 107,874,136.92° 
IIR Gr ys cca aciewac recewunens 63,123,003.86 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances......... 530,725,121.57 
Real Estate Loans and Securities................. 8,352,084.29 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances............... 14,371,236.29 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.................... 3,735,000.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 
(Tchad Perie Olice) 2... onc ce ccc ccc cece 8,000,000.00 
ES gt A a a Cg Oe 42,676,270.91 
ER en ee 484,639.84 
I iG 6 5s ae | cs acts wcelte wah wig slo adataln olor 839,497.88 
er eee mene is MERGE: eee $2,509,395,688.23 
LIABILITIES 
NN val ladeh s soiled onde wos ceva soee techs $2,331,257,943.67 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. ... $28,727,596.58 


Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio.. 10,771,618.85 17,955,977.73 








Items in Transit with Branches. ................... 3,267 ,133.69 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 4,186,515.04 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc....... 4,609,533.87 
Pe ae ere ain esy Wale 4a ew wine v.HewreeRwn 3,100,000.00 
MT Vs <4 dna ne 6 he's 6 6 won & ore 4 $77,500,000.00 ’ 
MI iain c hens 6 gars 4:o0 wee 0 Ras 52,500,000.00 
EE 15,018,584.23 145,018,584.23 
EES eee veceseceseses $2,509,395,688.23 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1939. 


$49,283 608.00 of United States Government Obligations and $24,054,871.26 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $46,258,137.51 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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wha 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 


at CURRENT LEVELS? 


sPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
A report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities 
at current levels. This list is ob- 
tainable from no other source. 

Experience has shown that 

stocks recommended by three 

or more financial experts 

almost always have better 

than average appreciation. 
You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 

Send for Bulletin FM-74 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ e Boston, Mass. 


When is it 
SAFE to BUY, WISE to SELL 


? ‘There is only one answer 

Your Stocks? 5." 2" 3 rei 
in the Stock Market is up, and SELL when the 
Trend is down. But to do this, you need positive, 
accurate, timely advice as to changes in Market 
Trends, such as you get with T. E. Rassieur Trend 
Interpretation Service. 


Send for Free Book TREND INTERPRETATION 





It explains how to avoid speculative operations, to 
increase your profits, simplify your operations, elim- 
inate confusion and worry, by following definite 
short and long term trend movements. It also tells 
you how the T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpretation 
Service provides you with knowledge of Market Trend 
changes based upon mathematical computations that 
have been tested since 1922—makes it unnecessary 
to depend on theories, rumors, guesses and other 
unreliable indications. 


A Copy of ‘Trend Interpretation’’ is yours for the 


asking—free and without obligation. Write for your 
copy today. 


T.E. RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service 
Dept. 50, Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 96 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 20, 1939, for 

e er ending December 31, 1939, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on January 15, 
1940, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on December 30, 1939. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foore, Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 




















Your dividend notice in 

ForBEs directs nationwide at- 

tention of influential investors 
in finance and industry to your 

company. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


Stocks have been giving a very cred- 
itable account of themselves. Fluctua- 
tions have conformed with the idea 
expressed in the Jan. 1 “Outlook” 
with regard to the formation of a 
“line” along 149 and the market's 
“take-off” therefrom in the initial up- 
swing, rather mild and deliberate, 
which should point the way for the 
eventual active resumption of the bull 
market movement, in its second phase. 

Since the action of the market at 
this stage is rather interesting and 
should be revealing of future pros- 
pects, it may be worth retracing the 
most recent moves. From the Nov. 30 
closing low of 145.69, the Dow-Jones 
industrial average slowly edged up to 
around the 149 level and for several 
days pursued a sidewise movement 
along the 149 line. Late in December, 
the average dipped slightly—some- 
what like the flexing of a springboard 
before a jump—and then went into a 
deliberate rise which carried it up to 
a Jan. 3 closing high of 152.80. 

If we take the round figures for 
these highs and lows—146 for the 
November closing low, and 152 for the 
latest closing high—it will be seen that 
these figures are an equal distarce on 
either side of the 149 level. In other 
words, after a series of up-and-down 
swings, starting with the excited war 
speculation ,of September and gradu- 
ally being reduced in amplitude, the 
market’s vibratory movement gradu- 
ally came to rest around the 149 level. 
It seems rather safe to assume, there- 


fore, that the market has become sta- 
bilized, after some four months of 
gradually diminishing fluctuations. 

Although there is no certainty about 
market forecasting, the writer believes 
that the rise from 149 to 152 gives the 
cue as to the direction of the next 
broad swing. And the extent of recent 
broad swings permits the observer to 
form some idea of the probable sweep 
of the next vigorous upturn. 

Outside developments continue to 
favor the bull side, with business 
showing a good carry-over of activity 
into the new year, commodity prices 
holding most of their recent gains, 
durable industries prominently in the 
lead on the latest recovery, and the 
promise of excellent fourth-quarter 
earnings statements to be released 
later this month. 

To sum up: As this is written (Jan. 
8) the market has receded slightly 
from a short-trend top made after 
about two weeks of slow rise. Reac- 
tions from this level should not go far, 
but the market may dawdle along in a 
discouraging way for another two 
weeks. Unless old, familiar signs fail, 
I would expect the market to enter the 
strong and active phase of advance 
before the end of this month, with 
prospects of making the 161-165 level 
by early March. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Continued from page 23) 











ment the embarrassed recruit blurted 

t “D”. From that day to this he 
never could make up his mind what 
the “D” could stand for. So it is with 
James A McLain. The “A” stands for 
nothing—except afterthought. 

Four generations have passed since 
Jimmie McLain’s Scottish ancestors 
came and settled in Virginia. The fam- 
ily later migrated to Ohio, where 
America’s newest insurance president 
was born, in Urbana. He rounded out 
his schooling at the local university 
and the Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence. 

Banking and insurance—having to 
do with money—appeal particularly to 
those of Scottish blood. You find them 
in these professions all over the world. 
Young McLain was drawn to insur- 
ance. He began out on the firing line 
as an agent, a salesman. Promotions 
came. Shortly after turning 30, he was 
installed as executive vice-president, as 
well as a director. . 

His philosophy always has been that 
successful selling is the very founda- 
tion, the very lifeblood of insurance. 
Accordingly, he has devoted unstinted 
time and attention to the field force. 

Also, he attaches prime importance 
to cultivating the right kind of public 
relations. And to advertising. 

Although more or less of a duffer, 
he occasionally plays golf. But he gets 
greater thrills out of watching the 
much more swiftly-moving battles be- 
tween men on horseback (polo), ice 
hockey stars and professional football 
players. 

He lives in Garden City, L. I., is 
married and has two daughters and a 
son, likes Winter-time Florida, but 
rarely takes time off for vacationing 


there. —B. C. F. 






































Advertisement 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 53, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 43, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 32, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1940, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1940. 
Howranp H. Pett, Jr. 
January 4, 1940 Secretary 


























‘CHEMICAL > 
BANK 


@ 

TRUST COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 
Founded 1824 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 30, 1939 





























eaten ie MERA SS Snes ce cbs bdeesc cet $391,152,269.46 
U. S. Government Obligations, Direct and Fully 
a, ccd Wein 6 e600. v6 60 «6.6 €0:6%.0 « 170,359,459.43 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans............. 39,844,636.93 
State and Municipal Bon 42,882,781.02 
Other Bonds and lobesumeets Kepeemi seven meesns 43,518,644.75 
ee NN oben c 406000 6b ee CO Keweaee 121,540, _ 76 
NS oie etna oso dais ws a ¢ Ai hed 6 es--6-0:910 1.00 
NS 0 ok daa wkeaceeeccs gae@aesee 5,333,275.99 
2,338,664.51 
5,564,852.81 


ee Sertlidac Ve é.wed a epe Joab’ s.2''s 0% 
Credits Granted on Acceptances..........+eeee005 
1,792,154.72 
$824,327,174.38 





NN ee ht a SU ea es tances eee keen 














LIABILITIES 
CN OME... 5.55-daee e™ been $20,000,000.00 
Ta ig 5 Sid ine 00k 4caeae @ 50,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits ............4.. 6,744,054.83 $ 76,744,054.83 


Dividend Payable pe eS See ae eS es 900,000.00 
Waterwes., “See Eetereet, GEE... wo. dsc ccncecnces 3,324,718.84 
Acceptances Outstanding ......... $ 8,600,457.24 

(less own acceptances held in portfolio) 2,515,902.96 6,084,554.28 















ie FIRS old's 0 DihKKG. tr 6-46 0 Sas 00 605.0 FN0 
Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 
Outstanding $4,878,035.41) ...cccccccccceccces 


169,554.58 
737,104,291.85 


$824,327,174.38 
S. Government Obligations and other securities carried 
at $16,702,102.90 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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New 3 obs 


for Directors 
(Continued from page 13) 








SEC, started general public discussion 
of the subject in a speech at Fort 
Worth a year ago when he urged more 
active, representative and responsible 
boards. And Richard C. Patterson Jr., 
at the time Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, made a speech in March, 
1939, before the Bond Club of New 
York in which he proposed that cor- 
porations voluntarily place working or 
professional directors on their boards. 
The theory has three aspects: (1) That 
boards of directors composed only of 
officers of corporations give manage- 
ment too “inlooking” a point of view, 
and provide no outside technical angle; 
(2) that stockholders should have on 
boards members who are not part of 
management, to provide a balance and 
check on management; and (3) that 
boards of directors need some one 
who will interpret the public, labor 
and consumers. (But no one who has 
studied the subject has advocated any- 
thing but voluntary, non-legislative 
action of this sort.) This development 
is, of course, in line with the modern 
tendency to put men at the head of 
businesses who are primarily public 
relations men. 

Another strong impetus was given 
the subject when the New York Stock 
Exchange’s Sub-Committee on Audits 
reported last August, suggesting the 
value of directors who are not officers 
of the corporation, and are able to 
serve as a special committee for selec- 
tion of auditors, thus safeguarding 
the audit from partiality to manage- 
ment. 

All these developments served, dur- 
ing 1939, to stimulate the National 
Industrial Conference Board to devote 
one of its researches on administrative 
control to the subject of prevailing 
practices regarding corporation direc- 
tors; this notably set the whole sub- 
ject in perspective. The small amount 
paid to directors for serving, the in- 
frequent use of outside directors and 
many other things showed up clearly. 
Now the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed a committee 
to study the subject. 

The better-pay aspect of the subject, 
and that of having someone on the 
board to interpret the public, in recent 
years have won more and more atten- 


tion. The Bethlehem Steel Corp. has 
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for many years paid directors sub- 
stantially, as have some other corpo- 
rations. Some have put advertising or 
public relations men on the board in 
an endeavor to interpret the public. 
But the new impetus to the subject 
stems mainly from the McKesson & 
Robbins aftermath, with auditing firms 
and the Stock Exchange realizing the 
anomaly of a management which holds 
all the places on the board of directors 
and hires auditors to certify to its own 
records of management. This is a dan- 
gerous as well as basically unfair situ- 
ation and obviously calls for voluntary 
steps of remedy. 

Beyond this, however, is the pure 
question of technical efficiency and 
sound organization. Major questions 
of administration which properly are 
“board matters” need the more de- 
liberative judgment of a group of ad- 
visers who have the requisite breadth 
of understanding both to recognize 
good plans proposed by executives and 
to co-ordinate all points of view neces- 
sary, without suffering the paradox of 
having the power to pass as directors 
on their own plans as executives and 
managers. 

Here is a job, just begun, for the 
Fairer Forties (displacing the Threat- 
ening Thirties) to attack intelligently 
and competently, as a move for better 
business. 








Check-List 
for 1940 Sales 


(Continued from page 18) 








small? Are the displays being used? 
Are they actually selling goods? 


SALES HELPS 


24. Are salesmen kept advised about 
general conditions in the industry, 
etc.? Frequent news letters are help- 
ing some salesmen to render broader 
service to their accounts. 

25. Are yesterday’s sales helps still 
effective? How long since the sales 
helps have been checked in the field? 
With the salesmen? With jobbers and 
retailers? Would new sales manuals, 
slide films, etc., get more results be- 
cause of freshness? 

26. Now that business is better, 
would more sales helps be in order? 


RESEARCH 


27. Is sales research being employed 
to keep abreast of the times? 
28. Is it being used as widely or as 





effectively as its use by competitors? 

29. Is research conducted as an in- 
tegral part of the sales picture with 
the full co-operation of the salesman. 
ager, advertising manager and men in 


the field? 











| What Are You 
Working For? 


(Continued from page 17) 








be done. And suppose you begin right 
now by recalling some of the things 
you have always wanted to do, but 
have let slip because there was no 
promise of immediate return. Choose 
them because they seem to you worth 
doing, and then do them. 

Or sometime when you are away 
from your office just do nothing and 
lots of it. Get away from your fellow 
men and just mull so that submerged 
thoughts have a chance to come to the 
surface of your mind. What element 
in your business appeals to you in the 
same way that a game or a hobby or a 
pastime does? Well, pursue it and 
gradually get as much of your busi- 
ness as you can on a hobby basis. 
For thinking in terms of a hobby does 
help to focus attention on things worth 
doing in themselves quite apart from 
what they will return. 

After all, if you’re going to get back 
to doing a good job for its own sake 
rather than just for money, the task 
is really one of recapturing a flavor 
which has always been there. It’s only 
that a constant diet of talk about 
money-making has made you forget it. 
Which recalls an incident: 

Some years ago I investigated an 
industry to determine its objectives 
and then wrote my findings on this 
rather prosaic business in a brief re- 
port. When I submitted the manv- 
script to an official within the industry, 
I got this comment: 

“Yes, that’s what we have been try- 
ing to do. It’s rather an interesting 
industry, isn’t it? I’d forgotten. You 
see, weve been so busy making 
money.” 

Once you recapture the flavor of 
doing a good job for its own sake (and 
you have to get this flavor to have 
work mean anything) you'll discover 
that subordinates, too, aren’t just 
working for money. They want to 
do a forthright job so that they can 
take pride in accomplishment. And 
you'll be far more ready to help them 
towards this goal. 
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Stocks Favored for 1940 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ACCORDING to a recent compilation, the 
market value of 100 representative 
common stocks declined 624% during 
1939. All but three groups showed a 
loss. Food groups appreciated the 
most, 14.4%, principally due to the 
cessation of anti-chain store threats 
and taxes. Building shares declined the 
most, 36.1%. 

Assuming that Roosevelt will not be 
a candidate for re-election, and assum- 
ing a continuation of the war through- 
out 1940, the possibility exists of a 
considerable rise in the stock market 
and in commodities, and a decline in 
low-yielding high-grade long-term 
bonds. But should Roosevelt be re- 
elected and the operation of important 
Government departments continue in 
the hands of the same personnel as at 
present, then there might be a serious 
decline in stocks. 

Since September, business has ex- 
perienced a big recovery; but for the 
first time within the writer’s memory 
it was not discounted in advance by 
the stock market. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1940 


Considering the decline in 100 rep- 
resentative stocks last year, the stocks 
recommended in this column made a 
good record. The great majority 
showed advances, many of large per- 
centage. 

Various stock groups have done 
nothing (except decline) for a long 
time, such as utilities, oils, railroads, 
agricultural implements and fertilizers. 

The oils have been beset with over- 
production problems, but a huge de- 
mand for petroleum products con- 
tinues. There is a good chance that the 
oils are dragging bottom, and I| favor 
picking up stocks in this group. 
Attractive issues are Atlantic Refining, 
Socony, Pacific-Western, Skelly, and 
Standard of New Jersey. All are in 
good financial shape. 

If the advances in wheat, cotton, 
etc., are maintained (and if the war 
lasts they might extend further), the 
agricultural implements and fertilizers 
have better prospects than the average 
stock group. On this basis, I repeat pre- 


vious recommendations of American 
Agricultural Chemical, Case, Deere, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical pref., Int. 
Harvester. In every case, financial con- 
dition is first-class. 

Among utilities especially favored if 
there be no third term are Consoli- 
dated Edison, Public Service of New 
Jersey, United Gas Improvement, 
American Gas & Electric. The public 
utility group would be a prime bene- 
ficiary of a change in the Adminis- 
tration. 


RAILROAD OUTLOOK GOOD 


Readers should watch the reported 
figures of railroad carloadings. Recent 
earnings reports have made an excep- 
tionally good showing. If continued, 
considerable advances are possible for 
the low-priced railroad bonds recently 
recommended, and in stocks such as 
Pennsylvania, Great Northern pre- 
ferred, and Southern Railway pre- 
ferred—my favorites. 

Barker Brothers, a leading furniture 
and household equipment store in Los 
Angeles, recently declared a 25c divi- 
dend, In view of the tremendous in- 
crease in the activity of the airplane 
industry in Southern California, it is 
probable that this company’s business 
will increase. The stock appears at- 
tractive at around 8. (Only 178,000 
shares are outstanding. ) 

I see no change regarding other 
stocks recommended here during the 
past year. Readers have doubtless ob- 
served that I have called attention to 
the same stocks repeatedly, and have 
not mentioned many others. I have not 
overlooked the latter but have pre- 
ferred the stocks named after taking 
everything into consideration. 

Should peace come, there would un- 
doubtedly occur a severe decline in 
commodities and stocks (especially air- 
planes)—later followed by sustained 
recovery. 


—Jan. 8, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








TO SERVE YOU IN THE 
WEST’S GREATEST MARKET 


.-»495 branches linked 
by telephone 


It takes only a moment to telephone from 
San Diego to San Francisco, from Los An- 
geles to Eureka. For practical purposes the 
495 branches of Bank of America—each 
a complete banking unit—are no farther 
apart than the officers in a single bank. 
But the 8,900 officers, branch managers, 
tellers and other employees of Bank of 
America form a California-wide organiza- 
tion of unique service value to business 
executives and bankers everywhere who 
may be eager to develop their interests in 
the West’s greatest market. Your inquiries 
directed to Bank of America will receive 
prompt attention. 





RESOURCES .. . $1,628,586,277.77 
DEPOSITS. .... $1,482,791,675.79 
CAPITAL FUNDS $ 118,853,365.58 


California’s only statewide bank 











BANKING THAT IS BUILDING CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL [8Y8%,% ASSOCIATION 
Main Offices—San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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They All Knew He 
Would Reach Top 


(Continued from page 14) 








properties was entrusted to Mr. Jones. 
He was essentially and exclusively Mr. 
Doherty’s right-hand man. 

When the New Deal Administration 
launched attacks and legislation against 
the utility industry, pronouncing the 
“death sentence” on holding com- 
panies, upon Mr. Jones’ shoulders fell 
the trying, thorny, multi-phased prob- 
lem of bringing Cities Service and its 
innumerable subsidiaries and affiliates 
into conformity with this upsetting 
legislation. Notable progress has been 
made. 

The 1929 panic erupted at a bad 
time for Cities Service. (Did ever a 
panic come at a good time?) 

The company had previously 
launched on gigantic expansion, in- 
volving expenditures running into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The 
sluice could not be closed immediately. 
In 1930, the year following the na- 
tional financial collapse, the bill for 
plant account and acquisitions ex- 
ceeded $170,000,000 and next year 
reached $54,000,000. 

The consequence was that capital 
obligations, bond issues, bank loans, 
reached proportions which became 
awkward after the roaring, riotous, 
expansive twenties. 


A BUSINESS STATESMAN 


To complicate matters still further, 
various Cities Service units faced big 
maturities. To cope with them called 
for business and financial statesman- 
ship of the highest order. Whereas the 
redoubtable Henry L. Doherty, an in- 
dividualist of individualists, had been 
at loggerheads with “Wall Street” 
throughout most of his unique, dy- 
namic, Napoleonic career, his next-in- 
command had made it his business to 
cultivate the friendship and confidence 
of powerful bankers. They readily 
sized up Alton Jones as an executive 
combining unusual brains with unim- 
peachable probity. Their confidence 
went out to him unstintedly. Also their 
resources. 

The result was that one big matur- 
ing bond issue after another was han- 
dled effectively, some of them at times 
when banking purse-strings through- 
out the nation were drawn tight as a 
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drum. Having been fairly close to 
events, I realized that more than one 
piece of magnitudinous financing rep- 
resented a tribute to and personal tri- 
umph for the earnest, conscientious, 
indefatigable, young executive. He per- 
haps didn’t know it, but some of the 
hard-headed bankers he approached 
took the precaution of sounding out 
giants in the oil and utility fields be- 
fore deciding to deal with him. In 
every instance, the response, the reply, 
was most favorable. “ ‘Pete’ Jones’ 
word is 24-carat,” was the assurance 
forthcoming from every utility and oil 
magnate approached. 

Not only were all refunding opera- 
tions successfully handled, but in the 
last ten years Cities Service and sub- 
sidiaries have expended no less than 
$396,000,000 gross on plants and on 
new acquisitions. Thus: 


SD nkaccwerkteetekhece $171,000,000 
EERIE 54,000,000 
ee ee eee 17,000,000 
DDS inche Chen asooeoeue 8,000,000 
EE sibontveteae bes wer's 14,000,000 
TD .seckteneaboweskkns 17,000,000 
ME? ccsthtvovccbactetee 29,000,000 
RE A Sete eee es 46,000,000 
ees 22,000,000 
i .cheevis Gale the hie. 18,000,000 

Sl sucwakssuwaeee s $396,000,000 


This vast bill has enormously 
strengthened the parent enterprise and 
its subsidiaries. The last decade has 
witnessed such constructive achieve- 
ments as the following: 

In 1930 the Oklahoma City oil 
field (including purchase of Foster 
Petroleum) was developed at a cost 
of approximately $70,000,000. It is 
still producing 12,500 barrels daily 
for the company. 

A $13,000,000 refinery, of 30,000- 
barrel capacity, was completed in 
Chicago. 

To feed it, the company furnished 
half the capital to lay a pipe line sys- 
tem from the Mid-Continent fields. 

In the Southwest, especially Louisi- 
ana, refining and marketing facilities 
were acquired at a cost of $7,500,000. 

In East Texas, $11,000,000 was in- 
vested in developing properties which, 
under proration, are today producing 
for the company 14,500 barrels daily. 

When Richfield Oil, of California, 
sank into bankruptcy, Cities Service 
branched into Pacific Coast territory 
by acquiring very substantial interest 
in that $90,000,000 producing, re- 
fining and marketing enterprise, an 
investment which is proving highly 
profitable. 

On the Eastern seaboard other mil- 





lions were employed to round out re- 
fining and marketing facilities, par- 
ticularly in the metropolitan area of 
New York. 

During this eventful decade some 
$20,000,000 was spent for gas pipe 
lines to connect the company’s produc- 
tion in the Texas Panhandle, assuring 
the Mid-Continent distributing system 
of a gas supply for many years. 

No less than $60,000,000 was put 
into a gas pipe line from the same 
Texas Panhandle to Chicago, an am- 
bitious project in which other leading 
oil interests joined. 

Also, a controlling interest was pur- 
chased in the Federal Light & Traction 
Company, a $50,000,000 holding com- 
pany with subsidiaries serving 140,000 
utility customers. 

At the very depths of the depression, 
in 1931, Mr. Doherty, always an 
ardent believer in America’s futyre, 
financed the construction of the 67- 
story office building now known as 
60 Wall Tower, third-tallest edifice in 
the world, embodying many novel in- 
novations springing from Mr. Doher- 
ty’s fertile, inventive brain. 

Notwithstanding that $175,000,000 
has been spent since 1931 for construc- 
tion, the $500,000,000 funded long- 
term notes held by the public have 
actually been reduced by $20,000,000; 
a total of $60,000,000 current bank 
loans, due within 12 months at the be- 
ginning of the decade, has been cut 
down by $48,000,000; the consolidated 
cash balance at the end of 1939 was 
around $63,000,000; a net reduction 
of $71,000,000 in par or stated value of 
preferred stocks has been effected in 
the last 10 years; whereas the annual 
interest charges for Cities Service and 
subsidiaries in 1931 was $30,000,000, 
the burden today is around $23,000,- 
000. 


PHILOSOPHY OF A DOER 


The new president of Cities Service 
has rigidly avoided the limelight. He 
has zealously devoted himself to work 
rather than to words, to getting things 
done rather than to talking. Only be- 
cause of my friendship with him for 
many years was he persuaded to voice 
this much of his business philosophy: 

“I have never shirked a responsi- 
bility. 

“I have never tried to ‘pass the 
buck.’ 

“I have always willingly accepted 
the assistance of others and wherever 
possible have tried to get their aid in 
carrying forward what I had in hand. 

“I have never allowed myself to 
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organization. 

“I have never felt, nor do I feel 
now, that I have ‘arrived,’ for the 
greater my responsibilities have be- 
come, the more I appreciate how im- 
possible it is for one individual to do 
everything. 

“Long ago I realized that there were 
many people in the organization who 
knew better how to do some things 
than I did. 

“T have tried deliberately not to 
abuse authority and have always tried 
to use a little less than I actually had. 

“My ambition has always been to 
get things done in the organization by 
the co-ordination of the efforts of 
others rather than to attempt to dic- 
tate or direct' the manner in which 
they were to be done.” 

The life story of W. Alton Jones 
vividly illustrates that America is the 
land of opportunity. Born on a farm 
near Webb City, Mo., in 1891, a sev- 
enth child, he was taught to work 
almost as soon as he could walk; be- 
came janitor of the local country 
school before he was 11, getting up at 
five o'clock every morning to do 
chores before walking a mile-and-a- 
quarter to start the school stove and 
doing all the necessary sweeping and 
dusting, window-cleaning, blackboard 
wiping, etc.; before he entered his 
teens he was so tall and husky that he 
shouldered a man’s work as a farm- 
hand; at 14 he was a grocery store 
clerk; next drove a delivery wagon; 
later served in a store catering to an 
Italian gang laying the first natural- 
gas pipe line brought to Southwest 
Missouri from Kansas. (Later he was 
to become boss of the company for 
which this pipe line was built.) 

Like his subsequent chief, Mr. 
Doherty, he eked out the family ex- 
chequer by covering a delivery route, 
for the Webb City Register. Yet, he 
contrived to become a star athlete, 
shining notably in basketball. His 
main hobby today is golf—in the low 
eighties. Occasionally, he finds an 
hour or two for riding. 

No family or financial influence, no 
favoritism, played the slightest part in 
the rise of Alton Jones. Few, if any, 
American youths ever were elevated 
from as humble to as high a position 
overnight. Merit did it. 

Starting with the Webb City & Car- 
terville Gas Co., a Doherty subsidiary, 
he won promotion as accountant for 
the Empire District Electric Company 

(another Doherty property) at Joplin. 

Even in those days “rate cases” 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
December 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 
Casu AnD Due From Banks . . $1,293,142,974.89 
Butiion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT . 1,531,789.02 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 


AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 820,169,815.83 


STATE AND MunicipaL SEcurRITIES . 115,818,216.32 
Stock oF FEDERAL REsERvE Bank . 6,016,200.00 
OTHER SECURITIES. g! 135,271,736.00 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 

ACCEPTANCES. 636,176,032.45 
Bankinc Houses . 33,230,012.74 
Orner Reat Estate. 8,203,128.99 
MortcacEs . 10,423,953.28 


Customers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY. 
OrnHer ASSETS . 


17,688,487.54 
8.146,711.44 


$3,085,819,058.50 











LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 
CapiTraL Stock . 
SuRPLuS 
Unpivivep Prorits 


. $100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
33,021,785.02 

$ 233,561,785.02 





Divipenp PayaB_e Fesruary 1, 1940. 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. 15,314,589.22 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 1,850,485.58 
Deposits. 2,803,730,326.31 
AccCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 19,884,330.28 
LiaBILiTy AS ENDorSER ON ACCEPTANCES 

AND ForeIcn BILis 1,570,723.08 
Oruer LIABILITIES 4,726,819.01 





$3,085,819,058.50 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$104,897,563.40 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SELLING PARADE 


Although published late this fall more than 1000 sales managers and 
business heads have already ordered this sparkling sales idea book to read 
themselves or to give to their salesmen as a sales stimulator for 1940. 








how SALES PROCESSION 
publica- 
ten In “The Selling Parade”, by CHARLES B. 
PRICE ROTH, with foreword by B. C. FORBES, 
$2 you will find an amazing procession of sales- 
a making thoughts, some profound, some light, 
some serious, some humorous. But all 
definite sales thoughts that will mean sales 
progress and power for any salesman who 
will use them! 
EASY TO READ AND RETAIN 
You will find the thoughts in easy, quick- 
reading story or anecdotal form—because 
I r Titles: in the author’s experience, training thou- 
k At These sands of successful salesmen, he would find 
Daily Mental Bath one bright anecdote worth hours of lecturing 
Thought on Oughts or discourse. 
Putting Pants on the Sale 
New Customers for Old 
lpg ve GIFT SUGGESTION 
Let People poe von Be sure to order your single copy TODAY 
a — so you'll have an opportunity to judge the 
Sts on: Remeiee Meuse merits of “The Selling Parade”. Every sales 
Pointer on Appointments executive will find this book an economical 
Be Price Proud 1940 sales stimulator both for himself and 
Excited Salesmanship for his men. Makes an ideal gift to salesmen 
Salt for Selling or sales-minded customers or prospects. 
Never Too Old to Sell 
seems Snot Sou Sees MONEY-BACK OFFER 
Wombling 
Change of Pace Send only $2 with order. Use “The Selling 
Syrian Selling ; Parade” a week. If you don’t find two dollars’ 
Suspended Selling ‘ “ : 
worth of stimulation and mental tonic — 
How to Stay Young tf fund withi d 
Do Something Different return it for refund within seven days. 
When to Push 
Pick-and-Shovel Salesman TO LAUNCH YOUR “40 SALES CRUSADE 
Is Selling a Profession? 
Special Offers GIVE YOUR MEN “THE SELLING PARADE” 
Are You a Bad Actor? 
Something Everyone Likes <a SS A LN NK SES SN 
Make It Snappy ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY FROM 
Watch Your Words B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY Sp-1-15 
Buck Fever 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Planning Pays Out zi — =r 
Chip Dirt tp Mean i Wicks adios hnneninmges ate. 
Let the Goods Talk I understand that my money will be refunded should I 
Woodshed Your Sales Talk ero ee Se ee ee ne 
Comeback Expert 
When to Bluff i a CL CCk yuki +eeh tune sheeeuanene. 
Why Worry? PEE cee ewe stcecesussetsueses Pestile@. occcccece 
—and hundreds of others as ee eee bi dkcuete Phanceeeobensueh 
helpful in today’s selling. ‘ 
Swery si Siti dy seed” Cty ccccccccccccccccccccccece RMLO. ccc cccccces 
sales bulletin for your men. 
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plagued utility companies. In court, 
the youthful accountant exhibited bet- 
ter grasp of the business than any 
senior executive. Also, he proved a 
wizard at negotiating financial hurdles 
besetting the company. By 1920 he 
was qualified to attend a convention 
of Doherty executives at headquarters 
in New York. 

The impression he made can be de- 
duced from the fact that hardly had 
he returned home when he received a 
wire from Frank Frueauff, Mr. Doher- 
ty’s only partner and first vice-presi- 
dent of Cities Service, to come to New 
York immediately. He was installed as 
Frueauff’s assistant. Within 18 months, 
his superior dropped dead. Jones of- 
fered to resign, so as not to be in the 
way of whatever reorganization Mr. 
Doherty might want to put into effect. 
He was told to carry on. r 

When, three years later, another 
senior executive passed away, Mr. 
Doherty, who meanwhile had sized up 
the young Missourian, named him 
permanent chairman of the executive 
committee of Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, subordinate only to Mr. 
Doherty himself. This at 34. 

Mr. Doherty never had occasion to 
regret his choice. Rather, when he 
became stricken with ill health he had 
infinite reason for congratulating him- 
self on having at his elbow an execu- 
tive of “W.A.’s” caliber. 

Mr. Jones 25 years ago married his 
school-girl sweetheart, a highly edu- 
cated young woman, Nettie Marie 
Marvin. Their two daughters are stu- 
dents at Bryn Mawr. 


New Business Ideas 


You WIL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the 
following new booklets. Write to the 
companies listed for free copies. 


Facts Asout ANNUAL Reports. Elabo- 
rate study of 500 companies’ annual re- 
ports, with emphasis on what’s being done 
and what can be done to improve them. 


Mead Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


Truck Driver CHAMPIONSHIPS. The old- 
time rodeos have nothing on American 
Trucking Associations’ annual classic for 
truck drivers. The story of these tests, and 
the story behind them, is absorbingly in- 
teresting. International Harvester Co., 194 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Your New P rant—MuLtti-story oR 
SincLeE Story—WuicuH? Relative building 
and operating costs in single-story and 
multi-story industrial buildings, plus their 
advantages and disadvantages. The Aus- 
tin Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Tax Savings in Depreciation 


How they can be made is here discussed by Morgan Farrell, industrial engineer. 


DurinG the late years of losses, many 
taxpayers with fixed assets to depre- 
ciate have not taken sufficient pains to 
ascertain exactly how much to enter in 
the depreciation reserve account. 

As a result, important tax savings 
have often been overlooked. 

You find in the ledgers, even of im- 
portant companies, possibly four de- 
preciation reserve accounts and their 
annual rates. They run something 
like this: Wood Buildings, 3%; Brick 
Buildings, 2%; Machinery (which us- 
ually includes everything in the plant 
which is not a building or a desk), 
10%; Furniture & Fixtures, say 15%. 

Obviously, these rates cannot be ap- 
plied for very many years before there 
is little left of the life of Plant & Equip- 
ment, according to the books, although 
the very same buildings and machines 
are still going strong. 

“How could their lives be over 
then?” asks the taxpayer, whose over- 
depreciation undermined their book 
value; but who at the same time wants 
their maximum value recognized for 
tax purposes in order to increase his 
assets and thus allow larger return on 
investment without excess profits tax. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau 
thought about that one for awhile and 
countered with this: “We shall start 
at the beginning and list all additions 
to Plant & Equipment, year by year, 
adding them up cumulatively as we go; 
and when we reach the total of your 
reserve account in each case, i. e., 
Buildings, Machinery, etc., we shall de- 
clare all previous additions as fully de- 
preciated.” 

Now this may be all quite reasonable 
to the person who deals exclusively in 
figures: “The machines and whatnot 
have shrunk to zero and disappeared 
from the records.” But any material- 
minded fellow can see the machines out 


there, running and turning out goods. . 


There must be some way of recon- 
ciling this difference between the cal- 
culation and the reality in the impor- 
tant matter of the record of plant de- 
preciation. There is. 

Instead of permitting our dollars of 
investment in plant to disappear into 


four or five reserve accounts, it might 
be better to keep a historical record of 
them in the form of individual, finan- 
cial biographies of each building, ma- 
chine, line of shafting with its pul- 
leys, etc.; each system of piping in 
each room or department; each group 
of tables and shelving, and the number 
and kind of trucks in each building. 

Keep it in a loose-leaf binder, if you 
will, and on each sheet enter the par- 
ticulars of the asset. If it is a machine, 
set down its description, manufacturer, 
number, attachments, whole cost in 
place, depreciation to date, annual rate 
and amount, major repairs, future life 
and rate. 

Then when the Government says: 
“Your average or group depreciation 
for all these machines is 10%” you 
can reply: “Oh, no. These take 15%, 
as you see, and these 20%.” 

The worth of this method of having 
a detailed record of assets can be seen 
in your Building Depreciation Reserve 
Account. 

Your buildings take 2%. Look up 
the list of accepted rates published by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. There 
you will find that, if you separate out 
the cost of such building equipment 
as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprink- 
lers and elevators (about 20% of the 
cost), you can take 4% on them. 

Thereby, you increase the amount of 
depreciation in the case of a $500,000 
building from $10,000 to $12,000. 
And $2,000 more of depreciation can 
save $280 or more in taxes. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Farrell, in care of ForBEs, on ques- 
tions concerning the subjects he dis- 
cusses in this column. 


CoRRECTION: It was stated here 
Dec. 15 that abandonment of fixed 
assets was limited to $2,000 plus capi- 
tal gains during the year, but is now 
free from such limitation. Actually, 
abandonment has not been subject to 
such limitation, nor is it now. The 
new tax law only removes the lim- 
itation from capital assets other than 
stock in trade and depreciable assets. 











The Last Swallow 


proves more than 


the First 


“T notice you always insist on 
CaNADA Dry’s Sparkling 
Water.” 


“Yes, a fine drink deserves 


good support.” 





\\Z)\ The first sip of a tall drink 
made with any sort of club 
soda will have a certain zing and zest. 
But what of the /ast mouthful, way down 
there amongst the ice? 


5 Ol Try Sparkling Canada Dry 
Water and find out how good 


club soda can be... how it’s possible to 
get the same zest out of the last swal- 
low that you expect from the first sip. 






“@ Here is the perfect club soda, 
. that rounds out the flavor of 
, fine liquor, and keeps it at 
par, no matter how long you 
dawdle over your drink! The exclusive 
Pin-point carbonation by which Spar- 
kling Canada Dry Water acquires mil- 
lions of smaller bubbles, means a sparkle 
and tang that stays for 24 hours in an 
opened bottle! 
FOR YOUR PLEASURE—The restaurant, bar 
or hotel management displaying this sign 


is thinking of your pleasure, de- 
serves your patronage. 


roses 


WE SERVE 


Cpa 2k 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE SODA WITH THE LASTING 


Champagne sPaRrK.e 
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Start the New Weer Blekt | 
Give Your Salesmen— 





Size: 3” wide x 4%" high—fits the vest pocket, 
Choice of Fabrikoid or Leather Bindings. 


1. Provides salesmanagers and 
business heads with an accept- 
able, fruitful addition to sales 
kits. 

2. Stimulates salesmen to become 
successful. 


3. Inspires courage, energy, re- 
sourcefulness. 

4. Offers salesmen DAILY hints 
by B. C. FORBES on how to 
win the goodwill of prospects 
and customers during 1940. 


PRICED LOW! 


Fabrikoid Leather 
1to 10 . . 35¢ each 75¢ 
ll to 50 . . 33¢ each 70¢ 
51 to 100 . . 31¢ each 65¢ 

101 to 500 . . 28¢ each 60¢ 


(Canada and Foreign, Add 20%) 


Prices include individual mailing 
envelopes. Mails for 1¢ postage. 
Imprinting of company name on 
orders of 11 or more available at 
$1 for plate plus 4¢ a _ copy. 


ORIGINAL PRINTING SOLD OUT. 
NEW SUPPLY LIMITED. FILL IN 
AND MAIL COUPON AT ONCE! 


ee MAIL AT ONCE---- -— 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING Co., SD-1-15 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ship me prepaid...... copies of the Fabrikoid 
ae copies of the Leather Binding 
of “The Salesman’s Diary” featuring a stim- 
ulating Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES for 


every day in 1940 at prices quoted. Enclosed 
is remittance of $......... 


(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
4On New York City orders, add 2% to cover Sales Tax.) 
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Challenge to the Church 


From a New England business man, 
who asks that his name not be used, 
comes this answer to that widely- 
quoted, widely-condemned and widely- 
praised article, “Business and the 
Church” (Forses, Dec. 15, p. 20). 
For other reactions, see p. 7. 


THERE Is a deep feeling in my heart 
that “Business and the Church” should 
be answered by a business man who 
has pondered over the same question 
personally, and with his wife, and with 
his children also. 

For the past six years, we have not 
attended church regularly, though we 
are deeply religious in our hearts and 
in our lives. 

We have managed a business for the 
past 26 years. An average of 50 people 
look to us for an income to support 
their lives. 

We try very hard to be successful— 
not purely from a financial standpoint 
but successful in all our dealings with 
our employees, customers, the govern- 
ment and the public. We know some- 
thing of hard times, yet we have 
thrived on hard times and developed. 
But we have seen no soft living. 


BEFORE CIVILIZATION IS TORN 


When the Congregational Church, in 
conference at Oberlin, voted as a de- 
nomination to work actively toward the 
abolitien of the capitalistic system, we 
who were struggling to pay a living 
wage to our employees, and to produce 
that wage weekly so that mouths could 
be filled, were sickened. It was so far 
removed from religion that I have not 
recovered from it yet. If that is an 
example of Social Action, please God 
that people who know a little about 
how a business is operated be given at 
least something to say about acts of 
this kind—before the whole web of 
American civilization is torn. 

In our plant we endeavor to pay 


_ every man all that he can earn. It is 


with deep gratification that we can 
look over our men—and see Walter, 
who started driving the truck 15 years 
ago, and who, this year, will earn just 
under $4,000. Or John, earning nearly 
$2,500 this year though he came to us 
a green Polish immigrant who could 
not speak a word of English. Or Tony, 


who drew $118 for last week’s work, 
notwithstanding the fact that he gradu- 
ated from high school only four years 
ago. 

Many of our men stay with us from 
generation to generation. Our oldest 
men all remember the day that I was 
born. Our measure of success is not 
entirely financial or material by any 
means. 

We have discussed questions of re- 
ligion and business with our neighbor, 
the minister. He certainly does not 
measure up to my ideas of a man of 
God—or a man of the world, either. 
When Summer came the church/was 
closed. The minister retired to the 
mountains to study nature, and placed 
a sign outside the church: “Worship 
God in the wide open spaces.” 

Still we carried on and produced our 
payrolls and our employees were fed. 

From then on, our interest in the 
church waned, though our personal re- 
ligious feeling is unchanged. We de- 
cided that the subject matter of the 
sermons was not worth discussing and 
we stayed away. 

Let the Church forget the personal 
dramatics of the present form of wor- 
ship. Give us churchmen of character 
and power. Give us good religious 
music. Give us a sermon that can be 
remembered and can be discussed in 
the home, with a feeling that we have 
not lost more than we have gained by 
hearing it. 

Then—I believe the business man 
will take a new interest in the Church. 
Let us see a little true sacrifice on the 
part of the so-called men of God in- 
stead of the present sleek, pleasure- 
loving, self-centered occupants of so 
many of our pulpits. 


Do You Know That— 


During 1939 the U. S. Patent Office 
issued 43,030 patents, a jump of 4,054 
over 1938. 


One-quarter of all the farms in the 
U. S. are now electrified. (Rural Elec- 
trification Administration ) 


Factory sales of motor vehicles in 
the U. S. and Canada during 1939 
totaled 3,710,000, 40% above 1938. 
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ONE SURE WAY OF GETTING 
A TRUCK TO FIT YOUR JOB! 


WHEN YOU BUY a new 1940 Dodge truck you 
get a Job-Rated truck! You can get a truck 
that fits your particular hauling needs. 
Each truck in the broad line of Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks is designed and built through- 
out to handle its maximum capacity. From 
engine to rear axle each Dodge Job-Rated 
truck is engineered and sized right to deliver 
top performance with dollar-saving economy. 
That’s why your next truck can be the best 
truck you ever owned ... more dependable, 
more economical ... the source of more 
satisfaction ...a truck that fits your job! 








wars 
—aeont 


witer 


mec 


Tfob-Rated, MEANS: A Truck 
That Fits YOUR Job { Here's Why ! 


ENGINES 
WHEELBASES 
GEAR RATIOS 
CAPACITIES (Ton 
STD. CHASSIS and BODY MODELS | 96 
PRICES 










6 
17 
16 
6 









) 





56 
‘465 |'450 


42 





At 18 


Prices shown are for 1/¢-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 
livered at Main Factory, federal taxes included—state and 
local taxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
Figures used in the above chart are based on published data. 







GET THIS FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINING A BETTER 


WAY TO BUY A TRUCK TO FIT YOUR JOB 


Before you buy any truck, get this booklet 
from your 
Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mic 


Dodge dealer or write to Dod: 


DODGE JOB-RATED TRUCKS ARE PRICED WITH THE LOWEST FOR EVERY CAPACITY 


Q ENGINES 

Each Dodge truck is powered right for the 
hauling job—with an engine specifically engi- 
mesned for tho touch fo which tt fo lead. 


(} REAR AXLES 


In 14-ton to 3-ton capacities a total of eight 
different rear axles is used. Each is sized 
for the truck... and the load it will haul. 


@ sLuTcHes 


Each Dodge Job-Rated truck has a clutch that 
is extra big—extra strong—and built to last 
because it’s sized to match the job. 


2) FRAMES 


One of twenty frames gives durable strength 
to each Dodge Job-Rated truck—assuring the 
right foundation for its rated load. 


¢} TRANSMISSIONS 


Dodge trucks have 3-speed, 4-speed or 5-speed 


transmissions according to the power and size 
of the truck. All rate for the job! 


9) SPRING Combinations 


Dodge springs ‘‘stand up to the load’’ 
use correctly sized and designed springs 
are used on each Dodge Job-Rated truck. 


© 1940 


3-2-1%-1-%-4-TON CAPACITIES - -96 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHEELBASES 
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At left acTUAL COLOR PHUTO- 
crarg. James Callis, North 
Carolina farmer, shows Miss #8 
= Agnes Williams—from a 
, near-by farm — a tobacco 
plant in flower, from the fine 
crop he has raised by U. S. 
Government methods. 
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new ideas helped make 
tobacco better than ever 


..and Luckies bought the top-notch grades!” 
says Luther Herring, 12 years a buyer! 


Q. “You say [ nele Sam helped tobacco farmers?” 
MR. HERRING: “Yes. Even though Crops vary with 
weather. U. S. Government methods have made 


tobacco better than ever during the past few vears.” 





Q. “And Luckies vel this better tobacco?” 
MR.H:"Luckies buy the finer grades, and always did.” 
Q. “That's a strong statement.” 

MR. H: “Well. | see first hand that they buy the 
prettier lots of tobacco on the warehouse floor. In 
fact. that's why Luckies are the 2-to-l favorite with 
independent tobacco men. And that s why lve smoked 
them myself for 2] years.” 

Try Luckies for a week. You'll find thev’re 

easy on your throat— because the “Toasting” 

process takes out certain harsh irritants 

found inall tobacco. Y ou llalso find out why — 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST— 
IT'S LUCKIES 2 T0 1 


Have you 
miai-xe me 


LUCKY 





